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How to Handle Bores 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Te BORE is a social problem. 


He can rouse more wrath than an army 
of mosquitoes. — In times like these when 
our country is involved in war, we 
ought to be able to rise above our 
own personal discomforts, but yet it is 
precisely at a time like this that a 
boresome person is most annoying. 
It may be that the stirring drama of the 
daily battle-reports only serves to 
stress the dullness of the bore’s con- 


versation. 


The technique of adjusting yourself 


to bores is quite a spiritual problem and 
daily becomes more so. In fact, more 
than one devout soul has abandoned 
the task as utterly beyond his strength. 
But | feel that the preacher ought to 
proffer to his bore-tried people a few 
hints on how to handle the bore. 
Never have | heard a sermon on bores, 
and seldom have | read in any spiritual 
textbooks specific recommendations on 
the treatment to be accorded by the 
charitable to these socially undesirable 
people. But surely a sermon on this 
subject is, to say the least, practical. 
Laymen tell us of listening on Sunday 
to sermons that touched their lives at 
no point preacher 
spoke about the irrefutable logic of one 
of the early Fathers of the Church in 


whatsoever. One 


his compaign against the CGnostics, 
while his congregation were as_ little 
concerned about the Gnostics as they 


were about the eating customs of the 


early Babylonians. Another preacher 
told of the levitations and revelations 
of a German nun who lived eight cen- 
turies ago. But a sermon on kindness 
to our tormentors is always timely, for 
bores are always with us, and I venture 
to say that every Christian of our day 
finds himself sorely pressed at times to 
restrain his temper in their presence. 


BORES ARE INNOCUOUS, 

NOT OBNOXIOUS 

If bores were more obnoxious in a 
concrete, physical manner, it would 
be easier to handle them. If they 
preached a subversive doctrine or tricked 
us in manhandled our 
person, we would know how to come to 
grips with them from a spiritual stand- 
point. If they stabbed us or calumni- 
ated us, we would simply remind our- 
selves of the lesson of Christ on the 
We could form a mental picture 
of the crucifix, and resolve to imitate 
Qur Lord in pardoning those who had 
mocked and injured Him. Or perhaps 
we might conjure up the picture of 
John Gualbert meeting his relative’s 
murderer in a narrow mountain-pass— 
and throttling, not the murderer, but 
the hot fires of vengeance that seethed 
within him at sight of the culprit. 
The bore, however, is hard to deal with 
precisely because he is generally in- 
nocuous. He is not vicious, satanic, 
bloodthirsty, but only annoyingly dull. 


business or 


CTOSS. 


1] 
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He is the man next to you at table who 
either contributes nothing to the con- 
versation or else takes over the con- 
versation as his own entertainment. 
The strong, silent type without glamour 
or the raconteur whose stories are as 
soggy as bread that has been out in the 
rain all night—either type is a bore. 

To begin with, the Christian attitude 
towards the bore must be quite different 
from the attitude assumed by the good 
pagan. The man-about-town doesn’t 
believe he has anything in common with 
the obnoxious blusterer who makes a 
dinner party unpleasant for all con- 
cerned, but the Christian does believe 
he has something in common with the 
bore—both have been equally redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. He presumes 
that the bore, for all his shortcomings, 
is living by the grace of Christ, and that 
therefore he is not some sort of an animal 
to be beaten down in the social jungle 
as a matter of course. The Christian 
believes this world is in a sorry state, 
and by “‘world” he means the people in 
the world, and he has firm conviction 
that it is his business to enlist the help 
of the healthy and the wealthy, the 
halt, the lame, the blind, and even the 
bores in mending the world, in restoring 
all things in Christ. 


A NOVEL PSYCHOGRAPHY 
OF THE BORE 


In Good Housekeeping magazine 
(August, 1950) there appeared an article 
by Jennifer Colton entitled “How to 
Handle a Social Villain.” The author 
begins with the assumption that a bore 
is an egotistical person who doesn’t 
care a fig for other people. He is a 
ruthless egomaniac in whose eyes other 
persons do not exist except to form a 
background for his remarks. She as- 
serts that, since he is a disturber of the 
peace, we may properly consider him a 
villain and act accordingly. Such an 
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attitude is designed not only to ward 
off annoyance, but also to remove one 
from the proximate occasions of an- 
noyance; for if you consider a certain 
person a bore, and therefore a social 
villain, you will simply not invite him 
to your home. 

Now, it just isn’t true that a bore is a 
culpable villain, a conscious misan- 
thrope who dislikes people. Some of 
the biggest bores I know have a genuine 
interest in other people, and, in fact, it is 
inordinate benevolence that causes them 
to “chew the ear off” their prey. They 
persist in carrying on conversation long 
after it has been exhausted, simply 
because they like companionship. They 
pry into the personal affairs of others 
with undue curiosity. We feel close 
to a person who inquires about our 
family’s welfare, but we resent that 
degree of intimacy that may lead the 
bore to ask if the family refrigerator 
was bought on credit. So, I don’t 
think we can exclude the bore from our 
social invitations on the ground that he 
loathes human beings. 

Jennifer Colton proceeds, after dis- 
posing of the problem of the bore in 
your own home, to take up the question 
of the bore in someone else’s home. 
What to do when you encounter him 
enjoying the hospitality of a friend? 
You cannot order him out, and you have 
to be genial:to him out of deference to 
your host.. The solution advanced by 
Miss Colton is ingenious: escape into 
your imagination! While you remain 
physically present, transport yourself 
into the world of fancy and make the 
bore the unwitting victim of some 
imaginative tricks. For instance, play 
a game of similes: is the bore’s voice 
like a vacuum-cleaner or like a creaking 
wicker basket? While your imagination 
roams, you can still nod “yes” and 
“no” at appropriate intervals in the 
bore’s conversation so that he will think 
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you are listening to his monologue. 


STRATEGY RECOMMENDED TO 
THE BORED 


Such strategy is a bit too complex for 
the masculine mind. The author is 
somewhat more plausible when she 
suggests that you picture to yourself 
what might happen if you were to 
suddenly fall to the floor clutching 
your stomach, or if you were to start, an 
entirely irrelevant conversation of your 
own. Another device she suggests is 
that of outboring the bore. Fight him 
with his own weapons; repeat old 
political slogans ad nauseam, or tell 
him the bright remarks made by your 
cute little 3-year-old nephew last Sun- 
day. Who indeed has not been tempted 
to outbore the Liberal bore? When 
you hear an addlehead monopolizing 
the conversation with his profound 
observations on the need of “‘academic 
freedom,” “democracy,” “freedom from 
thought-control and witch-hunts” and 
similar fuzzy abstractions, you feel like 
smothering him under a barrage of your 
own double-talk. 

However, these tricks of escape into 
the imagination are not only impractical 
but, | would say, un-Christian as well. 
It smacks too much of the Pharisee 
who believed that interior sins do not 
count, and that God only bothers with 
concrete, external offenses. I confess 
that I have sometimes wandered men- 
tally while talking to a bore, but my 
attention was fixed on matters of im- 
portance and not on delusions of make- 
believe conquests over my tormentor. 
| felt that I was simply making the 
best of a bad situation in which the bore 
was intruding upon my time. But to 
purposely outbore a bore is not the 
treatment that Christ would prescribe. 

The author hits upon a happier line 
of strategy, as well as a more Christian 
line of conduct, when she recommends 


that we render the bore less boring by 
reminding ourselves of our own in- 
iquities. Before we fume and _ fret 
inwardly in the presence of a certain 
bore, perhaps we might remember 
that we too have been bores on some 
occasion or other. Indeed, it was Our 
Blessed Lord who told us that we should 
first remove the big beam of lumber from 
our own eye before attempting to take 
the small cinder from our neighbor's 
eye. In other words, let us remember 
our own character defects and sins 
before we indulge in calumny or de- 
traction against the neighbor. The 
same general advice runs through 
Christ’s remark to the men who wanted 
to stone the woman taken in adultery: 
“Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” Let him who has never 
bored anyone with the details of his 
last vacation trip, or with the ramifica- 
tions of his own family tree, or with the 
exact words of his encounter with the 
policeman—let such a rare specimen 
of humanity cast stones at the bore. 


BOREDOM MAY ARISE FROM 
OUR OWN SHORTCOMINGS 


And while we are thinking of our 
iniquities in boring people, we might 
also think of our possible shortcomings 
as the reason for our boredom. Maybe 
the conversationalist disturbs us, not 
because of any fault of his own, but 
because of our own ignorance. I re- 
member attending a school in which 
certain non-Catholic students would 
give expression to their ennui as soon 
as any Catholic discussed a poirtt of 
Catholic philosophy. No doubt the 
average high-school boy would be rather 
bored if he had to listen to Masefield 
reading his own poetry or to Rubin- 
stein at the piano. In so many cases, 
the term “bore”’ is only a refuge of the 
stupid, an emotional criticism flung off 
by an unlearned person to cover up the 
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appalling depths of his own ignorance. 


IS BOREDOM COMPATIBLE WITH 

TRUE CHRISTIAN? 

Jennifer Colton ends her article on a 
pleasant note. She wants to define 
a bore by its opposite, and so she de- 
scribes a friend of hers who is never a 
bore. The resulting picture, it seems 
to me, is simply the description of a 
Christian who acts like a Christian. 
People like to listen to her because she 
herself is a good listener: she is sin- 
cerely interested in anything that any- 
one says. Her interest as a_ listener 
is so infectious that she seems to inject 
élan into all those who converse with 
her. She never bores because she is 
always in constant contact with her 
audience. Yet, her interest in’ them 
has dignity and discrimination. 

Such a person is not some sort of a 
rare psychological type with infinite 
stores of natural trifles. 
Such interest is the 
discipline and endless effort to adapt 


interest in 
result of  self- 


oneself to others, even the most. irri- 
tating and repulsive of God’s creatures. 
The world of philosophy and literature 
is tremendously impressed to-day by 
Schweitzer’s philosophy of “reverence 
for life.” Many of our contemporaries 
feel that in this day of mass-killing the 
German philosopher has unveiled the 
hidden secret of all ethics. Schweitzer 
will not even destroy the flies that 
harass him in his medical work in the 
jungles. Christian reverence for life, 
however, concerns itself more solici- 
tousty with reverence for the human 
personality than for the lower orders 
of life. One happy result of the world- 
wide fight against Totalitarianism may 
be an increased degree of respect for the 
rights of the human person. 

Yet, this respect can never reach its 
summit except in the teachings of Chris- 


lianity. For if we look at aman only as 
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a man, we are bound to be repelled by 
certain natural defects, certain manner- 
isms or deficiencies that “rub us the 
wrong way.” But if we consider the 
person as a child of God and a brother 
of Christ, then we can pass over the un- 
graceful features and penetrate to the 
core of his personality which bears the 
image of God and the life of grace. To 
be a genuine Christian in our social con- 
tacts is to be like St. Francis; Chester- 
ton said that none could look into those 
brown, piercing eyes of the Poverello 
without being made aware that the 
Saint was interested in every moment 
of his life from the cradle to the grave. 


BOREDOM FOREIGN TO 

CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 

If Christianity means anything at all, 
it certainly means kindness to the neigh- 
bor. Christian spirituality is built upon 
Christ’s farewell discourse at the Last 
Supper as its keystone. We cannot say 
that His constant reiteration of the 
need of brotherly love was only a for- 
mula, or a vague ideal or a phenomenon, 
that would be needed only in the early 
Church, like the gift of tongues. Our 
religion is not built upon a fantasy, but 
upon the broad base of a very practical, 
homely virtue —kindness. 

This does not mean that we must don 
rose-colored glasses and delude  our- 
selves into thinking the bore is more 
glamorous than he is in reality. It 
means simply that we put our faith into 
action, and realize that we must be kind 
because Christ 
Moreover, by assuming human nature, 


wants it that way. 
Christ has elevated and transformed 
that nature, and He wants to continue 
the redeeming process till the end of 
time. Inshort, Ile came to give life and 
Sin is the 


absence of perfection, and the state of 


lo give it more abundantly. 


sin is the absence of life. [tis up to ev- 


ery Christian to extend the Kingdom of 
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God on earth, to bring the warmth and 
color and fire of the Holy Spirit in place 
of the drab, gray wilderness of sin. 


BORES AS OUR BRETHREN 
IN CHRIST 


It would be overbold to say that 
Christ has come to give dignity and 
color to bores. But yet as Christians 
we feel that, in a world dominated by 
Christianity, human personality would 
reach new heights of development. 
Towards that end, we must strive to 
practise kindness in order to— bring 


about a greater respect for the rights of 


personality. We are here, not to howl 
down bores, but to help them. Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfill, and 
we are out to help the neighbor to a 
fuller and happier life. Moreover, we 
are looking for recruits in our work. We 
cannot build the celestial city alone. 
We are looking not only for helpers 
among the glamorous, brilliant, enter- 
taining groups of humanity, but also 
almong the dull and uninspiring. For, 
working side by side with the followers 
of Christ, the most woe-begone creature 


will take on life and color. We are the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth, 
the leaven in the mass, and surely it is 
the dull people who need this salt, this 
light, this leaven. Grace indeed builds 
on nature and the lacklustre of the na- 
tural becomes bright when irradiated by 
divine grace. 

Finally, a word to those Catholics who 
seem to feel that there is no need of put- 
ting the faith into practice in social life. 
They claim that they are doing their part 
by attending Mass and receiving the 
Sacraments, and they will not defile 
their religion by making it a plaything 
of the living-room or the reception-line. 
To them, we can merely say that they 
have lost the whole significance of the 
sacramental system. For Christ de- 
vised the Sacraments, not as rewards of 
virtue, but as means towards the living 
of a good life. I receive Holy Commu- 
nion in order that | may be kind to the 
neighbor: that is Christian spiritual 
life. Perhaps some day when the Gos- 
pel has been preached throughout the 
world, we shall finally arrive at the the- 
ology of St. John: “God is Love.” 








Motion Pictures as an 
Occasion of Sin 


By THE RIGHT REV. 


ois intending spectator of a 
motion picture has the moral duty of 
securing advance knowledge of the film 
he is about to see, whether for recreation 
or otherwise. This is because films vary 
greatly in their moral content. 
quently, the query immediately presents 
itself: “*“Where can the spectator secure 


Conse- 


this information?” 

The Church, a vigilant and wise 
mother, has thought of this need and has 
provided that in every country the 
ecclesiastical authorities should institute 
a national office charged with the exam- 
ination and classification of all films put 
into circulation, particularly in respect 
to their moral values. 

In Italy this office is the Catholic 
Motion Picture Center. In the United 
States, the “Legion of Decency” was 
brought into existence by the Hierarchy 
in 1934 as a result of the dramatic utter- 
ance of His Excellency, the Most Rey- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, at a 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
tieS in New York, in which he protested 
vigorously against the “new massacre of 
the innocence of youth.” 

Following this impassioned declara- 
tion, the Hierarchy of the United States, 
meeting in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in November, issued an in- 
junction that all Catholics of the country 

* Msgr. Civardi’s Italian work on Motion 
Pictures, has received the highest ecclesiastical 


approbation. An American edition of this 
work is in course of preparation. 
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should on the second Sunday of De- 
cember, at every Mass, take the pledge 
of the Legion of Decency. 

Here we have another important prob- 
lem. What value have the findings and 
the reports of the ecclesiastical center? 
Are they binding in conscience? In 
order to answer this, it is necessary to 
consult the basic standards of the de- 
signated center, of whatever country. 

This institution established by eccle- 
siastical authority, upon which it de- 
pends, functions according to the follow- 
ing provisions of the Encyelical “Vigi- 
lanti Cura.” 


“It is important that the faithful 
will be made clearly aware of which 
films are permitted to all, which are 
permitted with reservations, and 
which are harmful or positively bad. 
This requires prompt, regular and 
frequent publication of classified lists 
of the motion pictures so as to make 
the information readily accessible.” 


Pertaining to this classification the 
Encyclical continues: 


**... the Bishops are to set up a per- 
manent reviewing office in order to be 
able to promote good motion pictures, 
classify others, and bring this judg- 
ment to the knowledge of the priests 
and the faithful.” 


From these words it clearly appears 
that the appraisal of the Catholic mo- 
tion picture center, under whatever 
name, does not have a perceptive value, 


but merely an erplanatory and an 
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informative value. The labels of ‘‘dan- 
gerous and positively bad films” are as 
signs of alarm, given by those who are in 
a position to know the danger and have 
the duty of pointing it out. 

The center, wherever located, does not 
compile an Index of Prohibited Films, in 
the same manner and in the same way 
as the Supreme Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office compiles the Inder 
of Forbidden Books. A book placed on 
this Index cannot be read by any Cath- 
olic who has not obtained license to do 
, even if he is convinced, for reasons 
peculiar to himself, that the book will do 
him no harm. To read a book thus 
prohibited is to violate a positive law, 
even in the case in which there is no 
direct violation of natural law. 

That is not the case when one sees a 
film condemned by the Motion Picture 
Center, since this institution does not 
prohibit the act (having no authority 
to do so), but points out its danger. 
The good Catholic, however, has the 
duty to avoid this danger, but merely in 
virtue of the nalural law which obliges us 
to abstain not only from every sinful 
act, but likewise from merely dangerous 


sO 


acts. 


PROXIMATE AND REMOTE OC- 

CASIONS OF SIN 

Here another query naturally arises: 
what blame attaches to one who, just 
for amusement, deliberately goes to see a 
film which has been condemned by the 
Catholic Motion Picture Center because 
it is dangerous? The question is not 
simple, as may appear at first sight, and 
as yet it has been scarcely discussed. 

Pius XI, in his Encyclical “Vigilanti 
Cura,” states that bad films “become an 
occasion of sin.” Now, morality teaches 
that we have a duty to avoid not only 
sin, but also the occasion of sin—namely, 
all that in any way involves the danger 
of sinning. Therefore, whoever goes to 


see a film which is an occasion of sin, 
sins merely because he goes to see it, 
even if as a matter of fact no sin follows 
either during or after the show. 

The gravity of sin depends upon the 
quality of the danger of the film. If this 
is a prorimale occasion of sin or of grave 
danger, the sin will be more grave. 
(An occasion is proximate when it usu- 
ally leads to sin.) If, on the other. 
hand, the film is a remole occasion of sin 
or of grave danger, or else is a proximate 
occasion of sin or a slight danger, the sin 
will likewise be slight. 

Nor is it required, in order that attend- 
ance at the representation be sinful, 
that the occasion be cerlain. Even a 
probable occasion is sufficient, provided 
always that attendance is not necessary. 


DANGERS OF SETTING AND PLOT 

OF PICTURE 

Having laid down the general princi- 
ples, the nature and the degree of the 
danger in concrete cases may now be 
examined. 

A film may be dangerous because of 
the setting or the plot. The former 
affects the senses; the latter the con- 
science. More frequently, the same film 
is harmful because of both plot and set- 
ting. 

The danger of the setting derives from 
the presentation of acts and words cap- 
able of inciting tosin. The settings may 
be of different kinds. The most com- 
mon cases are of those which incite to 
lust. These usually include the matter 
of sensual kisses, of prolonged em- 
braces, of indecent ballets or reviews, of 
provocative nakedness, and of seductive 
acts. These give rise to sin against the 
sixth and ninth commandments. They 
provoke thoughts, feelings, desires and 
movements of the flesh that are lustful. 

Just as these cases are most common, 
they are most dangerous and harmful. 
For in the bastion of the virtue of purity 
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against vice man is more easily vulner- 
able than in any other. A spark is 
enough, youthful and 
adolescent minds, to kindle the flame of 
lust. On the other hand, no normal man 


especially — in 


or woman, no matter how saintly, how 
wise or how experienced, can be said to 
be entirely immune from this danger. 
Here it may be said to be a case of pour- 
ing oil on fire. 

The setting of the film may provoke 
other sins and incite against other com- 
mandments. These include feelings of 
hatred, revenge, violence; promptings to 
theft, suicide, murder and other dis- 
ordered These feelings are 
aroused especially by what are called 
“vellow films,” where the adventurous 


feelings. 


story has crime as its dominant motive 
and the criminal is too often painted as a 
hero because of his pleasing manner and 
heroic technique, especially if in the end 
he manages to justify his crime. 

These sins, to which the film can give 
rise and which it can provoke, are rather 
internal than otherwise, because con- 
cupiscence is most frequently aroused 
when the film is in progress, even though 
it recurs more readily and more insidi- 
ously even after time has elapsed, espe- 
cially in the quiet solitude of the night 
when the dazzling images of the screen 
turn into those seductive phantasms 
which the liturgical evening prayer begs 
God to keep us safe from: procul rece- 
dent somnia, el noclium phantasmata 
ne polluantur corpora. 

But it must also be reckoned with 
erlernal sins that are so frequently com- 
mitted after and in consequence of the 
film itself, and in this category come 
those already mentioned, such as rob- 
beries, murders and suicides. 

A film is dangerous, by reason of its 
plot, when it teaches erroneous principles 
and advocates a false standard of life, 
contrary to faith and Christian morals. 
The teaching may be explicit and direct. 
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This case is rare; governmental and 
church supervision arise alike to prevent 
this. More often it is indirect and im- 
plicit. The false principles are like the 
marrow of a play or the moral of a fable. 
In this case the motion picture does not 
give rise to sin directly, but it produces a 
spiritualinjury whichin the ultimate con- 
clusion may be even worse, inasmuch as 
it deadens and corrupts the conscience. 


DIVERSITY OF INFLUENCE 

ON INDIVIDUALS 

The moral danger of a film is not the 
same for all spectators. Because of age, 
temperament, state of life and education 
the same film may be for one person the 
occasion of grave sin and for another of 
only slight sin. And for a third person 
it may be entirely harmless. 

Habit is an important factor in the 
variation of influence. Those most ac- 
customed to attendance at films have a 
Jess profound susceptibility. Ab assuelis 
non fil passio: habit, if it does not en- 
tirely do away with it, diminishes the 
psychological reaction. 

Difference in responding to the influ- 
ence of the screen may also depend on 
the state of mind or body. 
ple, a young girl who is under nervous 


For exam- 


tension because of a recent disappoint- 
ment in love may receive a very strong 
shock from a suicide scene in’ which 
the victim happens to be in the same 
psychological situation as herself. The 
same scene might have left her indif- 
ferent when her mind was under a 
romantic spell. 

In films which are dangerous because 
of their plot the diversity of influence is 
even more notable. Personal environ- 
ment is then an important factor. Age, 
experience, education, culture and 
soundness of conscience are elements 
capable of producing in the mind that 
critical sense which neutralizes evil or 
renders it less harmful. 
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It is obvious that, because of the sub- 
jective and objective elements which 
enter into the psychological influence of 
films, Catholic motion picture centers 
can take into account only the average 
type of spectator. The centers are not 
equipped to make more than general 
distinctions, such as family films, adult 
films, and those for youth or children. 
They must perforce overlook the differ- 
ent effects these films have on the less 
sensitive and the hypersensitive. 

The appraisals of the reviewing boards 
have not an absolute but a relative value. 
\ primary distinction is that between 
films which are objectionable in foto 
and those objectionable in part. There 
are also distinctions between films which 
are designated as suitable or unsuitable 
for the different groups. The practical 
experiences of reviewers, even when re- 
flecting only personal opinions, lead to 
some very important and concrete con- 


clusions. 
DEGREES OF CULPABILITY 


It would seem manifest that every 


film objectionable for all on account of 


the scene should be considered by most 
spectators as a prorimate occasion of sin, 
grave or light. 

When the disapproval is absolule, an 
appraisal that most frequently has to do 
with indecent and passionate scenes, 
there is reason to believe that the film is, 
with rare exceptions, @ proximale occa- 
ston of grave sin for unmarried youth. 
For on this inclined and slippery plane of 
life the senses are so readily excited that 
it is difficult for the matter to be light. 

For adults, especially the elderly and 
married people, it seems probable that 
only the worst films of this category are 
With 


exceptions admitted, these would = in- 


proximate occasions of grave sin. 


clude those which in the language of 
moralists may be termed wicked and 


obscene. 


The films designated, because of in- 
decent scenes, as objectionable for youth 
are naturally less provoking than those 
banned as objectionable for all. They 
would probably constitute a proximate 
occasion of sin for the youth who find 
themselves, because they are not accus- 
tomed to films, in a frame of mind that 
reacts sharply to certain psychological 
impulses. 

When a film is designated objection- 
able because of scenes of crime and vio- 
lence, the proximate occasion of sin has 
a character still more relative than in 
those which deal with the sexual rela- 
The number of spectators likely 
to be influenced harmfully by such films 
is more limited. — [ll-trained youth, souls 


tions. 


naturally coarse, and those of an iras- 
cible temperament are most likely to be 
influenced by such films. 

If the objection is due chiefly to an 
erroneous theme, the film is less likely 
to be a proximate occasion of sin, except 
in those rather rare cases in which it 
contains direct offense or outright state- 
ments against Christian morals, religion, 
the Church, the priesthood, and institu- 
tions commonly held to be sacred. 

But an erroneous theme, even if it does 
not provoke to sin, may do great harm 
to the conscience. A single film is 
hardly likely to produce such an effect. 
But the recurrent attendance at such 
films is almost bound to so stifle con- 
science that the end is disastrous. 

It was for this reason that the reigning 
Pontiff, when still Secretary of State, was 
prompted to assert: 


“While the delicacy of conscience 
and the instinctive power of reaction 
against evil, which is the measure of 
virtue, is slowly extinguished, minds 
are darkened and they culpably drift 
towards views of the world and of life 
absolutely irreconcilable with those 
laws of Christian wisdom that for 
twenty centuries have formed the 
honor and the greatness of nations.” 
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DECISIONS IN CONCRETE CASES 


These distinctions—between the scene 
and the theme, between a decent and 
indecent scene—do not appear generally 
in the classifications of the various cen- 
ters of Catholic appraisal of films. Nor 
is it deemed advisable to introduce too 
many subdivisions, which would result 
in confusion. 

On the other hand, among the objec- 
tionable films there are shaded classifica- 
tions and innumerable graduations, not 
having the same audience in mind since 
the danger is not the same in kind nor 
the same in gravity for all patrons of the 
films. Neither can these shades be 
reflected in classification for the public. 

It is assuredly the case that the in- 
tending spectator, who is without specific 
knowledge of objectionable films, should 
be governed in his choice on the basis of 
the general classification. He has a 
distinct duty to refuse to patronize films 
condemned by the film center. He may 
not, with impunity, patronize those 
which are rated as “objectionable in 
part.” For he must not only avoid 
certain occasions of sin, but even prob- 
able occasions of sin. 

This is his Catholic duty, and lest 
there by any misconception as to the 
duty of a Christian conscience or a 
Catholic confessor regarding these grave 
matters an analogy may be in order. 

In certain contagious diseases, medical 
authorities, without other specifications, 
usually designate certain zones as in- 
fectious. It may be that neither the 
nature of the disease nor its gravity is 
known. It suffices that it causes illness 
and death. In some cases, certain per- 
sons can penetrate and even inhabit the 
infectious areas without any harm what- 
ever. In other cases they do so without 
other than slight disturbances. But 
again in other cases they are the speedy 
victims of illness and death. 

What does the prudent person do? 
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He avoids setting foot in that zone, un- 
less obliged to do so either by virtue of 
his office, or by the filial and charitable 
obligations he has to those whom he 
would succor. The prudent person, 
without such obligations, would avoid 
these areas. 

So it is with films. When any person 
knows the moral nature of a film, having 
been apprised of it by a recognized 
agency, he should be able to decide, 
and has a duty to decide, whether such a 
film is for him an occasion of sin, and 
whether grave or slight. 

Therefore, the judge of every concrete 
case is the individual. He it is that must 
consult his conscience and listen to its 
dispassionate answer. In this he can be 
aided by an enlightened and vigilant 
confessor, who has it within his power to 
so chart a course for his penitent that 
grave danger may be averted. 

Some film addicts, even among practi- 
cal Catholics, complain that the estimate 
of the various reviewing boards are too 
strict in their judgments. They assert 
they do not experience any harm from 
films declared objectionable. Similarly 
there are youths and young persons who 
insist they receive no bad impressions 
from films listed as suitable for adults 
only. 

As against these opinions, most Cath- 
olics and especially those of mature age 
and judgment do not regard the judg- 
ments as unduly strict but consider them 
as lenient. In the film industry itself 
the judgments are generally regarded as 
just. Producers and distributors for the 
most part commend them. It would 
seem that the complaint of undue strict- 
ness is a sign of the moral laxity unfor- 
tunately so widespread in a_ society 
that has lost its sense of sin. This evil 
tendency naturally penetrates into Cath- 
olic ranks, and confessors must be alert 
to it. There is no question that the 
danger of films is not the same for all, 
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but when chastity is involved, and this 
especially for youth, there should be no 
parrying. The concupiscence of the 
flesh is likened to a wild beast, one 
moment dormant and another more 
awake and aggressive than ever. 

In general, those who say they suffer 
no harm from films designated as ob- 
jectionable, assuming their good faith, 
will be found to be mistaken. It is 
probable that they do not distinguish 
between external and internal sin. For, 
as with the Pharisees, there are certain 
Christians for whom internal sins do not 
exist or seem to matter very little. 
Our Blessed Lord said that “out of the 
heart” come adulteries and immoralities. 
One evil thought to which we give con- 
sent, one evil desire, is sufficient to cause 
spiritual death. “Anyone who even 
looks with lust at a woman has already 
committed adultery with her in his 
heart.”” An honest inquiry would prob- 
ably reveal that average persons do not 
remain insensible to, nor are their imag- 
inations undisturbed by, suggestive 
films. 

The grave danger is that not only is 
harm being done to the senses but to the 
mind and the conscience. Habitual 
attendance at suggestive films will slowly 
but surely poison the mind, dull the 
conscience, and break down the barriers 
against sin. This is particularly true in 
the case of youth, still unprovided, or 
insufficiently provided, with reagents 
and means of defense. 


ALL CATHOLICS SHOULD 

ACCEPT OFFICIAL RATINGS 

As to those who may be regarded as 
exceptional cases, they might well bear 
in mind the admonition of St. Paul: 
“He who thinks he stands, let him take 
heed lest he fall.’’ Even in cases where 
there would seem to be no danger on the 
part of a practical Catholic in frequent- 


ing films declared objectionable by com- 
petent authority, there are certain other 
considerations which should prompt 
their avoidance. These involve dis- 
cipline, training, and indeed the Chris- 
tian apostolate itself. 

The very fact that ecclesiastical au- 
thority has seen fit to bring into existence 
boards of review, thus manifesting its 
concern for the welfare of its children, 
is a potent reason for the acceptance of 
their appraisals. Well-disciplined chil- 
dren obey not only the mandates but the 
recommendations of their superiors. 
Abstention from objectionable films is a 
very effective means of self-training. It 
has in it a certain element of sacrifice, 
and sacrifice is certainly a keystone of 
the code of Christianity. 

The Christian apostolate demands that 
we do not give bad example, nor bea 
scandal to others. Catholics who at- 
tend condemned films are certainly liable 
to give scandal, the grievousness of 
which is proportionate to the person’s 
authority and prestige. And there is 
the further factor that patronage of 
objectionable films encourages their pro- 
duction and may be actual codperation 
in evil. 

Of these elementary considerations 
theologians and, above all, confessors 
should be aware. While it is true that 
parents, reviewers, critics, technicians 
and others should be conscious of these 
difficulties, they do not share the con- 
scientious burdens of confessors. For 
such, and in every country, there is a 
grave obligation to develop a right con- 
science concerning films. The alleged 
reason, ad animum relarandum (for the 
healthy relaxation of the mind), which 
certain moralists hold to be sufficient for 
patronizing certain films, does not seem 
sufficient. There are certainly a suffi- 
cient number of good, clean and moral 
films that may be seen. 
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l HE ABOVE figures tell the story 
of the ninth Inquiry Class in a cathedral 
parish in a Mid-West diocese that ended 
the last Wednesday in June with slightly 
more than one-half of the non-Catholics 
who attended becoming Catholics and 
with the same class being the largest 
of the nine classes held. Before the 
story of this one parish, | might mention 
that nineteen other parishes in the same 
diocese have since inaugurated [Inquiry 
Classes, although the means they are 
using to get outsiders to come to these 
classes may not be the same in many 
of the cases that have been used from 
the beginning in the said cathedral 
parish. And yet these twenty parishes 
are only beginning to scratch the surface 
of the rich soil to be laid under cultiva- 
vation; and the chances are that this 
one diocese is more advanced already 
in convert-making than the average 
dioceses of the country. Let us take a 
few of the Metropolitan dioceses of the 
country at haphazard and see the 
proportion of adult baptisms to infant 
baptisms: our lowest figure gives us 
about one-twenty-ninth as many con- 
verts as there were Catholic infant 
baptisms: and several of the best 
Metropolitan dioceses give about one- 
third as many converts as_ baptized 
infants. The parish in one of the 
Mid-West Metropolitan Sees that first 
showed the feasibility of the regular 
Inquiry Class with Legionaries as scouts, 
had last year in its Cathedral parish 
converts just one short of making one- 
half of the infant baptisms. Yet that 
parish was exceeded in converts for the 


year by sixty-seven in a Colored parish 


of the same diocese. 


THE FULL CONVERT STORY FROM 
JANUARY, 1946, TO LATE JUNE, 1950 


| take the liberty of quoting the 
hastily typed letter of the older of these 
two priests, one being ordained nine 


years and the other eight: 


“Tn January of 1916 Father -- 
took sick, and had to take a leave of 
absence. The Bishop appointed an 
ex-Benedictine here to take his place, 
but he wasn’t used to parish work, 
and so could not help out too much. 
Asa result I had all of the instructions 
that came in and was in the parlor 
most of the day, and until about 
eleven every night. Just prior to 
Kaster we had received about twenty 
requests for instructions after Eas- 
ter. It wasn’t known when Father 

would be coming back: 
so | asked the pastor if I could start a 
small class. Father re- 
turned right after Easter, however; 
and we then decided to get out a leaf- 
let, and send out some invitations. 
We opened up in the music room of 
our school and had 35 in attendance 
(23 of these were baptized at the end 
of the course). This went so well that 
we thought that we would try it on a 
larger scale. We opened up in Sep- 
tember and had 76-——they overflowed 
into the corridor, so we had to take 
the class to the basement of the school, 
where we have been ever since. 

“From the very first our Legion of 
Mary was a part of these classes. 
They were the ones who personalized 
all of the invitations that we sent out. 
One of the girls from the Legion was 
appointed Secretary of the class, and 
was responsible for all of the records, 
and the attendance. On the first 
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night of the class all Legionaries were 
present. Father - and | 
would meet the non-Catholics at the 
door, introduce ourselves, and then 
turn them over to a Legion. girl. 
She would fill out the questionnaire 
(we sent you one of these, along with 
the other material that we used; but 
if you would like other copies, we will 
be happy to forward them to you), 
give them a Smith and Jackson, and a 
Catechism, and make them feel at 
home. After the first night Legion- 
aries would meet to check those who 
attended and those who had _ not. 
Within the week the girls would make 
every effort to contact the people in 
the parish who had been sent an invi- 
tation, and did not respond, or those 
who had responded through the penny 
postcard inclosed in the invitation 
and yet did not show up for the In 
quiry Class. The second and third 
nights showed and still show the ad- 
visability of employing this follow-up 
method, 


“Two of the Legion girls are assigned 
to the kindergarten Playroom to 
take care of the young children that 
parents bring with them (in the last 


class they took care of an average of 


ten a night). In the first classes we 
didn’t have any movies, but put in the 
hing of Kings, and movie on the 
Mass; and have discovered that the 
non-Catholics like movies, and learn a 
vreat deal from them. Then about 
the third inquiry class we had under 
way, we introduced charts to explain 
points of doctrine. For a while we 
had these charts mimeographed; but 
the class members didn’t seem inter- 
ested in taking them home, so that 
now the only mimeo sheet we give 
‘them is the form for confession. We 
had a lot of ‘Why’ pamphlets that 
we weren't doing much with, so we 
thought that it might be good to put 
these on the chairs, so that the class 
members would have something to 
read as they were waiting for the class 
to begin. This we started about the 
fifth class; and it has proved very 
practical. The people read them, and 
take them home with them. Having 
heard that hecklers were accustomed 
to breeding at Inquiry Classes, we 


announced in the second class that we 
would answer all questions submitted 
from the floor; but we would just 
answer them, and not debate them, 
and this because we had a certain sub- 


ject to cover and only forty-five min- 


utes to cover it in (we answer ques- 
tions from 7:30 to 7:45 submitted 
through the question box), but if the 
questioner wanted the subject de- 
bated he could stay after the class, 
and anyone else who wanted to stay 
could. Incidentally a paper with 
‘Ask That Question Now’ and a pen- 
cil is placed on each chair each even- 
ing, so that they may write their ques- 
tions as they are listening to the lec- 
ture. 


ROUTINE FOLLOWED IN 
INQUIRY CLASSES 


“Westart exactly at 7:30 each even- 
ing with prayer (we explain the need 
of prayer in a course such as this, and 
ask the non-Catholics to say a private 
prayer, while we are saying the oral 
prayers). 7:30 seems to be a good 
hour, because they are out at 8:30; 
and they can still go to a movie or 
friend’s home. We talk from a ros- 
trum and a raised platform—make 
sure that there is plenty of ventilation 
in the basement-——anyone who comes 
in late must come in the back door 
(girls are posted here to get their at- 
tendance). After the instruction on 
the true Church while Father —-———— 
goes into the Sacraments at 7:30 
downstairs, | repeat at 6:45 my first 
instruction in the music room, so that 
those that missed it originally can get 
it, and the subsequent lectures before 
they get too deep in the course. 

“We used to have the Legion girls 
type up personal invitations, but when 
you are’sending out a thousand, which 
we have been doing for the past two 
years, it is too much work. So now 
we type the letter up, have it photo- 
graphed, and run off, and it looks like 
the real thing. Then the Legionaries 
personalize each letter. We also in- 
close a penny postcard to be returned 
if they are coming—the ones we have 
now are red—it isn’t too easy not to 
to see a red card lying around the 
house begging to be sent in. 
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“How do we get the names? For 
each class we go through the mar- 
riage book, and send one to the non- 
Catholic party of each mixed mar- 
riage—same with the baptismal 
book—then we get the non-Catholic 
parents of the kids in school. For the 
first three classes we preached it con- 
stantly in church, asking for the names 
of anyone that ever expressed an in- 
terest in the Catholic Church; we 
even distributed cards in church ask- 





ing for the names—this wasn’t too 
practical—not many returned. Once 


a name is turned in they get an invi- 
tation twice a year—some we have 
sent four or five invitations to before 
they came. One woman said that 
she was going to forget about it, but 
put the invitation in her purse—and 
she said that every time she opened 
her purse she saw it; she said that she 
wanted to throw it away, but couldn’t 
bring herself to do it. 


RECRUITING THE ATTENDANCE 
FOR CLASSES 


‘People don’t like too many priests 
giving the lecture—two is just right; 
they complain that it is difficult to get 
used to the style of different priests. 
From Inquiry Classes to date we have 
had 401 converts out of 839 who have 
attended our past nine classes. To 
these 401 a month before the opening 
of a new class, which is right now, we 
send a letter asking them for the 
names of their friends that they want 
invitations sent to; this letter is often 
a good means too to remind them of 
some point of current doctrine. I 
am enclosing the one that we will send 
out to the 401 this week—it contains 
eighty-eight song titles, and should 
excite a lot of comment. They will 
show it to their non-Catholic friends, 
which will be good for us. In June of 
this year we had 64 converts out of 
122—on the day they made their First 
Communion we had a breakfast and 
served 325, three-fourths of whom 
were non-Catholics. At this break- 
fast we have two from the class talk 
two old converts—and the priests, and 
the Bishop gives them all gifts. 
Many of these non-Catholics wanted 
to know when the next class would be- 


gin. | think that we could have 
started the next day and had a good 
crowd. But it is just right to have 
two a year—you get better publicity 
in the papers, and more comment 
from the converts. 

“Exclusive of this last class, we are 
also conducting a survey on the 
first 337 converts that we have had. 
! am also inclosing that survey—it 
will take our Legion a couple of more 
months to complete it. If you would 
like some figures on it then, I will be 
happy to forward them to you. We 
also have a record of how many Meth- 
odists, Baptists, etc., have attended 
our classes, and how many of them 
who, when asked were they reasonably 
faithful in attending their own church, 
said, No—about eighty percent. | 
can send you all of these statistics if 
you desire them.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NON- 
CATHOLICS IN INQUIRY CLASS 


These nine Inquiry Classes have de- 
veloped a great deal of technique both 
for present and for future As 
‘arly as the fourth Inquiry Class, if not 
presented 


use, 


earlier, each who 
himself or herself the first night, was 
given a blank sheet of paper to be 
filled in. It included only the 
name and address of the person, but also 
the maiden name, if the woman hap- 
pened to be married; the fact of bap- 
tism, if baptized, and the church bap- 
the status was gotten by a 
check on these three terms, 
single, married, divorced. If married 
or divorced, a person was asked if the 


person 


not 


tized in; 
one of 


same marriage was the first and when the 
first marriage took place. The person 
was also asked whether the husband or 
wife was baptized and in what religion; 
and where married, the church, place 
and date of marriage; was this the first 
marriage; then the person was asked 
to check one of these four statements: 
(1) I desire to become a Catholic; (2) I 
about becoming a 


am undecided 
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Catholic; (3) I have no intention of be- 
coming a Catholic; (4) [am taking the 
course merely for the knowledge it 
gives me of the Catholic Church. 
Then lastly, the person is asked: Are 
you reasonably faithful in attending 
your own church? Then follows a 
record of attendance with the Inquiry 
Classes numbered from one to twenty- 
four. The secretary at each meeting 
checks each comer for absence or pres- 
ence, so at the end of the course the 
priests have the attendance record on 
file of each person coming. Then the 
last part of the sheet leaves room for 
the personal interview when that takes 
place, and then another space is left for 
the disposition of the case. So the 
result is that the two young priests 
have a file for every one of the 839 
non-Catholics who began the previous 
nine courses. 

LETTER OF INVITATION TO THE 

TENTH INQUIRY CLASS 

The context. of this letter is more or 
less indicative of what the previous nine 
letters were. Each of the letters took 
up some passing topic or some current 
event as an introduction. This tenth 
letter is no exception and it will be 
sent out, or will have been sent out by 
the time these lines are read, to some 
twelve hundred persons. It will bear 
the date of August 27, 1950, and will 
have the name and address of the person 
it is intended for with the proper saluta- 
tion. The text is informative: 

“The Apostles, whom Christ chose 
to keep vigil with Him in Gethsemane, 
allowed themselves to be overcome 
by drowsiness more than once, but 
while they slept, those who had con- 
spired against their Lord were in- 
tensely active, and when they awoke 
for the third time it was too late; for 
the traitor, the mob, and the agents 
of tyranny were at hand, and only the 
unfathomable irony of the Master’s 
reproach could pierce the numbness of 


their tragic grief: ‘Sleep ye now and 
take your rest, for My hour has 
come. The same elements conspire 
against our liberty today—the traitor, 
the mob, and the tyrant. The mas- 
ters of the Kremlin have quenched 
the light of freedom over one-sixth of 
the world and plunged it in impene- 
trable darkness. They are using 
mobs and traitors in their global con- 
spiracy against the other five-sixths. 
Even in the New World, irradiated by 
the Torch of Liberty, a dubious dusk 
seems to be setting down. The world 
has entered the Gethsemane hour. 
Twice, the West has failed to keep 
watch and has been awakened by the 
din of wars, the third time might be 
too late. Where there is no vigilance, 
the people perish. Liberty, like love, 
can never be taken for granted, or it 
will be taken away. 

“The world at present is in a semi- 
Dark Age. One part is plunged in 
darkness of slavery, the other is wit- 
nessing a gradual fadeout of freedom 
in various degrees of dusk; with here 
and there a brave persistent attempt 
to keep the flame alight by keeping 
Christian principles alive. It is our 
duty to help spread the light of Chris- 
tianity and roll back the dusk. Then, 
from the bases of assured freedom, we 
may in time advance on the blacked- 
out areas of Europe and Asia. 

“Great minds have always main- 
tained that one day the world will be 
divided into Christianity and Athe- 
ism—there will not and cannot be a 
middle road. We might live to see 
those prophecies come true. 

“Accordingly, it is our contention 
that religious doctrines and_ beliefs 
should be shouted from the rooftops— 
that each religion should give man- 
kind the opportunity to hear its doc- 
trines and beliefs. Five years ago 
we extended an invitation to the peo- 
ple of this city and vicinity to come 
and hear Catholic beliefs and doc- 
trines explained, without obligation; 
and they came in such numbers that 
we found it necessary to conduct two 
Inquiry Classes each year since then. 
To date it has been our privilege to 
have presented these doctrines to 839 
non-Catholics. 


to 
un 
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“On the evening of September [1th 
at 7:30 in the Cathedral Grade 
School basement, we will begin our 
Tenth Inquiry Class. Please accept 
this letter as our personal invitation 
to you. You have nothing to do but 
listen to the 24 lectures presented. 
You will not be asked any questions, 
but may ask us any questions you de- 
sire from the floor or through the 
question box. If you have young 
children you cannot leave at home, 
bring them with you and they will be 
cared for by capable young women. 
Enclosed you will find a reply card. 
Fill it out and send it to us as soon as 
possible, as our space is limited. 
Thank you for your interest, and God 
bless you.” 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Reverend Father ..... 
Reverend Father ........... 


SUCH CLASSES FOURTEEN YEARS 

OLD IN ANOTHER SECTION 

Fourteen years ago Inquiry Classes 
such as we have been describing were 
started by a young priest in another 
cathedral parish a hundred miles” or 
so away from the parish described and 
in another province. The young priest 
doing this was only a year ordained, and 
found in the Cathedral parish he came 
Presidium of the 
He started an Inquiry 
Pretty soon the Preesidia 


to one 
Mary. 

that year. 
of the Legion of Mary increased to three, 


Class 


and the young priest in charge found 
himself holding two Inquiry Classes a 
week from early September until Christ- 
after New 
Year's until Easter; a last set for the 
Kaster Week until 
At the end of twelve 
years this young priest admitted that 
he had received into the Church twelve 


mas: another set. from 
school year from 


the end of June. 


hundred converts. His example has 
been followed in other parishes; and 
in the year 1919, there were about two 
thousand converts in that diocese as 


against less than eight thousand infant 
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Legion of 


baptisms. Some four or five years 
ago this same method was combined by 
an Australian priest with what might 
be called the Irish method; for over 
twelve years ago the Legion of Mary 
began holding Days of Recollection at 
Blackrock College, Dublin, for non- 
Catholics, four times a year, the first 
organized effort as far as this writer 
knows, to bring Irish non-Catholics 
into the Church 


St. Patrick and his immediate succes- 


since the time. of 


sors. Ten percent of those non-Cath- 
olics making the Days of Recollection, 
have since become Catholics. Australia 
seems to have been doing this for quite 
\ Melbourne assist- 
non-Catholics 


a few years back. 
ant had 
within the parish of his assignment 
to make a Day of Recollection under 


been getting 


Legion auspices, and then afterwards 
tried to follow up these retreatants 
to have them take individual instruc- 
Then he heard of the Inquiry 
Classes running in this other Mid- 
West Cathedral parish for twelve years 
and their results; so he began an Inquiry 
yielded 
results, relatively speaking; almost half 
entered the 


tions. 


Class. The first’ class large 
of those who attended 
Church outright. He had a second 
class the same year around 1947, with 
similar results. Then he was asked to 
try the scheme out in a_ neighboring 
parish. This he did and with about 
the same suecess. The plan seemed 
feasible. So it was suggested to the 
Cardinal of Sidney. A’ few 


later the Bishops of the Island Con- 


months 


tinent decided that from then on In- 
quiry Classes would be made as much a 
part of every parish as has the parochial 
school been from the beginning in 
\ustralia 


school children on that continent are in 


ninety percent of the grade 


parish schools and this without State 


support. The first class in Sidney 


yielded 52 converts out of 104 non- 





122 COME; 61 STAY 





Catholics attending the class; since 
then, 22 others have joined the Church. 
Yet a present-day Irish apostle declared 
when he heard that 52 out of 104 had 
become Catholics outright, that the 
same proportion was truly Pentecostal. 


4 THIRD CATHEDRAL EXPERIMENT 
AND IN A PLAIN STATE 


Only the other day a visiting Bishop 
from a diocese with fewer than 75,000 
Catholics told the story of one of the 
assistants at the cathedral, an Eastern 
boy, who came to the cathedral from 
his ordination five years ago. He has 
not used the methods of either of the 
two Cathedral Inquiry Classes | men- 
tioned, but the diocesan paper has 
made the Catholic people of that See 
City convert-conscious, so this priest 
was able to carry on regular Inquiry 
Classes. In addition to this, he gave 
individual instructions; and this. all 


year round. The Bishop, to add further 
dignity to the reception of the converts, 
did the conditional or absolute bap- 
tizing himself. That young _ priest 
whose name | heard for the first time 
only a few days ago, has brought into 
the Church in five calendar years 


five hundred converts. | suppose the 


Irish apostle would call this rate of 
converting super-Pentecostal. 

As soon as this young priest was made 
pastor of a small rural parish, the bishop 
got a letter from a worker in the local 
airplane plant. The worker protested 
the transfer of this important priest 
to what the same worker considered a 
most unimportant post. In the pic- 
turesque language of the workman, the 
bishop was asked why he had sent a 
29-Bomber to the work of a Piper cub. 
Of course, the worker forgets that the 
same young priest may be converting 
an entire county in the Plain State in 


another five years! 








Polish National Reformed 
Church 


By J. 


. * MAY have chanced upon, 


in the perusal of your local newspaper, a 
note referring to the fact that the 
Polish National Church had completed 
another of its frequent Synods in Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and that one of the 
more interesting features of this gather- 
ing was the formal announcement of the 
partial Prime Bishop 
Hodur, the founder, now in his eighty- 
third year. The Synod was held Sep- 
tember 27-28-29, 1949, in the mother 
church of St. Stanislaus in South Scran- 


retirement of 


ton. 

The Synod-—the Eighth Special and 
General Synod of this church body 
was conducted according to all the best 
traditions of ecclesiastical and episcopal 
decorum, beginning with a solemn pro- 
cession and a Pontifical High Mass cele- 
brated by Bishop John Miscaszek. The 
gathering developed into sessions par- 
ticipated in by the 400 delegates—109 
Included 
in the gathering was a representation 
from the Episcopal Church, headed by 
Bishop H. kK. Sherril. The presence of 
these will be explained later on in the 


of them clerics, the rest laity. 


article. 

At the opening session, a history of 
the church was read by a lay man, in 
which it was stated that the Polish 
National Reformed Church was “formed 
to provide the laity with an opportunity 
to promulgate with the clergy the laws of 
the church.” 

From that point, matters ecclesiasti- 
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cal and material were discussed and 
settled. First on the agenda, and re- 
putedly the purpose of this Synod, was 
the question of the partial retirement of 
Bishop Hodur. It was decided that the 
Great Church Council, comprising bish- 
ops, clergy, and elected lay-members, 
was to assume part of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of Prime Bishop Hodur. 
He is to call a meeting later on of the 
Great Church Council, at which time it 
will be decided just what duties will be 
relinquished and accordingly assumed 
by commissions and committees organ- 
As vet this matter 
Nothing has 


ized by the Council. 
remains in status quo. 
been definitely settled. 
Speculation was ripe concerning the 
possible successor of Hodur. This mat- 
ter also was taken care of at the Synod. 
Bishop Leon Grochowski, head of the 
Western Diocese with headquarters in 
Chicago, was elected as the next in line 
Bishop John Mis- 
caszek, Hodur’s present coadjutor, was 
elevated to full episcopal rank, and 
installed as head of the Central Diocese, 


for the position. 


with headquarters at St. Stanislaus, 
Incidentally, Bishop Mis- 
caszek recently suffered a heart attack, 
International 


Scranton. 
but is now recovered. 
headquarters of the Polish National Re- 
formed Church will always be main- 
tained in Scranton, according to the 
Church Constitution. 

Among the other matters discussed 
and decided upon at the Synod were: 
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(L) a pension program for aged and in- 
firm priests; (2) church discipline; (3) 
missionary work abroad, and (4) in- 
crease of the minimum salary of clerics 
from $100 to $125 (very good idea!), 
with any deficiency being made up out 
of the general church fund. 

Regarding the pension plan, it was 
decided that the General Church Coun- 
cil would be imbued with authority to 
make the plan operative after a study to 
determine if fund contributions were 
sufficient to maintain the system. 
Under the plan, each parish is to con- 
tribute 3% of its clerical salary to the 
fund, while each cleric is to give 2% of 
his salary. 

These are the decisions of the Eighth 
Special and General Synod of the Polish 
National Reformed Church. Their ap- 
pearance at this time affords a splendid 
opportunity of tracing the origin and 
development of this heretical sect. 


DEARTH OF RELIABLE DATA 
ON SCHISM 


The subject of this treatment is The 
Polish National Reformed Church 
which is the legal title of this group, 
more commonly and misleadingly known 
as the Polish National Catholic Church. 
Scranton, which is noted nationally for 
many things, has the dubious distinction 
of being the birthplace of this more re- 
cent schism. However, before we be- 
gin an actual discussion of the matter. 
it would be well to preface our remarks 
with the statement that, while the 
Polish National Reformed Church is 
actually over forty years old, there is so 
little true data available that it is physi- 
cally impossible to give a treatment of 
the subject which would approach com- 
pleteness. There are no “historical” 
books or pamphlets written about it. 
The principles involved are still among 
the living at the date of this writing, and 
any attempt to garner information from 


either of the parties labors under the 
duress of personal prejudice and reli- 
gious bias. Without attempting to vindi- 
cate or justify, it might well be said that 
personal interviews would serve only to 
prove that there are always two sides 
to a story, and then finally there is the 
truth. Consequently, all data and sta- 
tistics herein contained are such as were 
made available for publication by this 
dissenting body on the occasion of cer- 
tain celebrations and jubilees. 

Regardless of the dearth of informa- 
tion which would prove reliable, there is 
no reasom for denying the fact that this 
scourge is making a wide and dangerous 
sweep. Its progress is astounding. — Its 
adherents increase annually, not only 
by birth, but by adult affiliation—or if 
we may use the word, by conversion. 
In short, we cannot ignore the tremen- 
dous damage it has already accomplished 
and threatens to do in the future. 


HISTORY OF ORIGIN OF 
THE SCHISM 


All events have an intrinsic and an 
extrinsic cause; so too here. The ex- 
trinsic cause—perhaps a bit remote, but 
nevertheless a cause—dates back to the 
Council of Baltimore in 1883. There 
the Catholic Hierarchy decided that all 
property within the Church must be 
deeded to the bishop of each diocese as 
trustee. As expected, this decision met 
with strenuous opposition, and in that 
same year an independent church was 
organized in Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. There were isolated 
and unorganized withdrawals from the 
Church, and soon the rumblings of dis- 
sension seemed to cease, or at least to 
be confined to these cities mentioned. 

Now we turn to Scranton, thirteen 
years later. In 1896 a committee of 
Polish people visited Bishop O’Hara, 
and requested that he remove Rev. 
Richard Aust, pastor of Sacred Hearts 
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Church, South Scranton. Their peti- 


tion was refused, and in September of 


the same year a group representing the 
congregation banded together and would 
not permit Father Aust to enter the 
church. The pastor communicated with 
the Bishop and the police intervened, 
with several arrests being made. Now 
comes the puzzler. 

Rev. Francis Hodur, born in Poland, 
educated in Krakow, and completing 
his theological studies in St. Vincent's 
Seminary at Beddy, Pa., was ordained 
1893. 
His first assignment was as assistant to 
Father Aust. 
Holy Trinity in Nanticoke as pastor. 
The question unanswered is: 


to the Catholic priesthood in 
Later he was sent to 


was he 
assistant at Sacred Hearts when that 
trouble re Father Aust began, or had he 
been changed prior to that? At any 
rate, a few weeks after the aforemen- 
tioned riot, Bishop O’Hara removed 
Father Aust and named Rey. Bernard 
Dembinski as his successor. 

It would seem, however, that the 
people were dissatisfied with the choice, 
and a movement to found a new church 
was soon organized. The initial meet- 
ing was held at a place on Pittston Ave- 
nue and Elm Street, and it was agreed 
to erect a church on Locust Street. A 
layman, Joseph Nycz, was elected the 
first president of the congregation. On 
March 7, 1897, an election was held to 
decide upon the selection of the pastor. 
Those under consideration were: Rev. 
B. Iwanoski, Rev. Andrew Zychowicz, 
and Rev. Francis Hodur, then pastor at 
Nanticoke. Three days later a petition 
signed by 250 individuals was sub- 
mitted to Father Hodur, asking him to 
accept the pastorate of the new church, 
and on Sunday, March 14, he came to 
Scranton. A week later Mass was cele- 
brated in the basement of the new 
church, and following the services the 
congregation held a meeting and adopted 
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a constitution for the dissident sect. 


FIRST SYNOD OF THE 

INDEPENDENT CHURCH 

In September, 1904, Father Hodur 
called the first Synod of the Indepen- 
dent Congregation, attended by 147 
clerical and lay delegates, representing 
20,000 adherents. The Synod resulted 
in the organization of the Polish National 
Reformed Church, taking in the con- 
gregations of five States—-Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. The delegates placed 
themselves under the guidance of 
Father Hodur as their bishop and ad- 
ministrator. Three years later, in 
Utrecht, Holland, the controverted con- 
Hodur as Bishop took 
because nothing 


secration of 
place—-controverted, 
can be proved definitely one way or an- 
other concerning the validity or legality 
of the consecrating parties involved. 
Thus, following this consecration, ac- 
cording to its adherents, the Polish 
National Reformed Church was united 
with the Old Catholic Church (what- 
ever that means) and claims apostolic 
succession. 

From then on it was purely a case of 
Bishops 
crated and appointed by 


were conse- 


Hodur to 


development. 


administer in the various divisions of 
the States mentioned, all being in con- 
tact and under direct “orders” from 
Hodur in the so-called “Mother Church,” 
St. Stanislaus in South Scranton. 
Churches were established, young men 
solicited to study for the ministry, a 
religious newspaper (the Straz, trans- 
lated Guard or Walchman) was begun; a 
beneficiary organization, the Polish Na- 
tional Union of America, was organized 
in 1908, and now boasts of almost 400 
adult and 300 juvenile branches; asemi- 
nary, the Savanorola, was established 
and still stands—an unpretentious frame 
building, three blocks from St. Stanis- 


ect. 
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laus. Incidentally, the new Synod con- 
templated renovations to the building 
which will run into an expense of 
$30,000. Despite its appearance, it has 
produced more than 200 ordinandi to 
date. Since then, another seminary has 
been established in [linois, and it too is 
doing its share towards promoting the 
sad situation. 

The church has about 200 parishes in 
the United States and about 90 in 
Europe, with over half a million followers 
and property valued at ten million. — It 
is by no means a dormant organization. 


PURPOSE AND CONSTITUTION 

OF THE NEW CHURCH 

The purpose of the sect is “... to 
worship God, to believe in and to dis- 
seminate religious principles proclaimed 
by Jesus Christ, the Apostles, their 
successors and the realization of these 
truths in the life of the individual, the 
family and the community. The source 
of these religious truths is Holy Writ, 
and foremost is the New Testament, ex- 
pounded authoritatively by the First 
Four General Councils of the Christian 
Church and furthermore by the General 
Councils of the Polish National Re- 
formed Church.” 

The constitution, which is too lengthy 
to quote here in its entirety, vests the 
authority of the church in the Synod, 
which convenes in regular session every 
ten years, although a special session may 
be calléd at the request of one-third of 
the members of the church. Adminis- 
trative power is centralized in the bish- 
ops of the Grand Council, which is com- 
posed of three clerical and three lay mem- 
bers who are seated at each regular ses- 
sion of the Synod. The presiding bishop, 
Francis Hodur, as the head and organ- 
izer, has general jurisdiction over the 
church in the United States, Canada 
and Poland. Diocesan bishops are 
elected by the clergy and the lay mem- 


bers of the Synod. Rectors of parishes 
are appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese in an understanding with the 
congregation concerned. Concisely and 
briefly, it is not too unlike the workings 
of Congregationalism. 

The Credo is very interesting—truth 
intermingled with Lutheranisms. 
There is no such thing as eternal punish- 
ment; sin is the lack of perfection; faith 
is helpful to man for his salvation; good 
deeds bring us closer to God and make 
us worthy of Him. The Immaculate 
Conception is bypassed, to say the 
least. Mary is dubbed a “poor woman 
who gave birth to Christ.” The infalli- 
bility of the Pope is rejected, and the 
right of private interpretation of the 
Bible is man’s prerogative. General 
confession is the practice. 

While the National Church has been 
independent till recent times, lately it 
has been wooed by various Protestant 
sects and has succumbed, inasmuch as 
it has joined their Council of Churches 
a move which, while it shows a weakness 
of some sort, might be good in another 
sense. The Polish people might resent 
the introduction of customs contrary to 
their own possible from this alliance, 
and might rebel at the notion as they 
rebelled originally in 1904 to start this 
movement. 

The church retains most of the cere- 
monies and practices of the True Faith, 
changing some to suit sectarian tastes. 
The Mass is said in the Polish language; 
the Sacraments are retained practically 
intact, with the introduction of a new 
one—that of reading the Bible and 
interpreting it. Their services are well 
attended, and most of the present 
generation seem sincere in their belief. 
They were born in it and live in it, not 
worrying too much about it one way or 
another. Mixed marriages of Catholics 
with the Nationals often, but not always, 
result. in conversion without too much 
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difficulty, but the old die-hards won't be 
swayed. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE POLISH 
SCHISM 


We've already mentioned that Fran- 
cis Hodur was born in Poland and or- 
dained in Scranton, Pennsylvania. He 
was one of seven children of John and 
Mary hoszowska Hodur. Born on 
April 2, 1866, he suffered the trials and 
hardships of his people at the time, 
working hard for meager wages to help 
out a poor family. His clerical career 
we have traced to some extent in the 
previous pages. At present, in poor 


health since 1936, reportedly devoid of 


his eyesight, he still appears in church 
frequently and preaches on occasion. 
It is said that he daily lectures to the 
seminary students as well. 


There have been many unsolicited, 
but also unfounded, reports that Hodur, 
given an opportunity, would recant, 
but no one can verify these rumors, and 
no one can converse with him privately 
to determine his intentions. Certainly 
the leading away of so many souls must 
weigh heavily upon the conscience of a 
man who fully realizes that his end is 
not far off. But that is in the hands of 
the merciful God. 

Such is the brief, and we repeat, cer- 
tainly incomplete account of the original 
development and status of the Polish 
National Reformed Church. It will at 
least serve to illustrate the trend it has 
taken and will take unless the gravity of 
the situation is impressed upon us 
priests and laity alike. We might start 
doing something right now by remem- 
bering all these in our daily prayers. 
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A Psychotherapy for Scruples 


By ERNEST F. LATKO, O.F.M. S.T.D. 


V. Collaboration between Priest and Psychologist in 
Treating Scruples 


, OUGHT to be, within re- 
spective spheres and in certain cases, close 
collaboration between the psychiatrist 
and the priest. Especially is this true 
in the treatment of an extreme case of 
scrupulosity—one which is really a 
psychopathic condition, a mental illness. 
The priest, in directing souls to an inti- 
mate life with God, and the psychiatrist, 
in his treatment of nervous diseases, 
ordinarily meet the same psychic symp- 
toms. This is altogether natural. Both 
men labor on the same terrain, but from 
a different viewpoint. On the one hand, 
the priest regards his penitent as a 
Christian whom he is to direct to heaven; 
on the other hand, the psychiatrist sees 
in his patient a person whom it is his 
business to heal. “It may be,” says 
Msgr. Sheen, “that mental disorders 
prevent moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. In that case a sound psychiatric 
examination is a required preliminary to 
the priest’s helpfulness. The sound 
psychiatrist and the spiritual director 
can make a mutual contribution one to 
the other.””! 


PRIEST AND PSYCHIATRIST 

HAVE ANALOGOUS AIMS 

Both contribute to the happiness of 
man. The one seeks the happiness of 
his penitent principally in the future life; 
the other seeks the health and welfare of 
his patient in the present life. It is no 
mere figure of speech to say that the 
priest, in striving for the salvation of his 


client, contributes in greater measure 
than we realize towards making him 
happier here on earth. The psychia- 
trist, in endeavoring to ameliorate the 
condition of his patient here, renders his 
psychological state more amenable to the 
supernatural action of grace and conse- 
quently to salvation. 

Both men strain for the same goal by 
analogous means. While the methods 
employed by the priest and psychiatrist 
are somewhat different, both endeavor 
to make their patients gradually acquire 
a greater self-mastery, and by the proper 
adaptation to reality which is necessary 
in the secular as well as in the religious 
life. It follows that they acquire 
under certain aspects a similar mentality. 

A careful reading of the history of the 
lives of many sainted directors of souls, 
of their correspondence and of their 
literary works, will reveal unmistakably 
the facts that they were more than gen- 
erally acquainted with and had high re- 
gard for physicians and medicine; that 
they showed obedience to the physicians’ 
prescriptions; and that they often used 
the directives of sound psychology in 
diagnosing spiritual ailments of their 
penitents. 

Some of the great spiritual directors 
were acquainted with medicine and on 
friendly terms with physicians. Refer- 
ences to medicine in their writings dem- 


1 “Peace of Soul’? (Scribners & Sons, New 
York City). 
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onstrate the attraction that art had for 
them. Such men as St. Augustine, St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Francis de Sales, were happy to 


number doctors among their good 
friends. Quite familiar with some as- 


pects of the art of medicine, these 
Saints often borrow expressions from the 
doctor’s manual to bring home a point 


or to establish a telling comparison. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHT OF 

THE SAINTS 

There is a good example of this in one 
of the most popular works of St. Francis 
de Sales. In his “Introduction to a 
Devout Life,” St. Francis cautions those 
who are excessively zealous that, while 
it is a sign of good health to have a keen 
appetite, one must well consider whether 
one can digest all that one wishes to eat. 
For those persons who forever sought 
other stations in life because they were 
disgusted with their own, he had sage 
remarks. He reminds them that they 
are much like men with fever who always 
complain about food and accommoda- 
tions, and do not realize that it is the 
fever that makes them uncomfortable. 

Not a few Saints, cognizant of the 
reciprocal influence between body and 
soul, encouraged others to submission 
and obedience to the physician. St. 
Francis de Sales, for instance, counsels 
“Philothea,” his favorite character, to 
be obedient to the doctor, and to take all 
medicines, food and other remedies for 
the love of God. His great contempo- 
rary, St. Vincent de Paul, often refers to 
the intimate alliance between body and 
soul. In his correspondence one finds 
exhortations to complete submission 
to the physician in the things which con- 
cern the health of the body. In fact, 
this Saint regards obedience to the doctor 
as an obligation of conscience. Such 
obedience to the medical specialist, he 
frequently said, is the hallmark of a 
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person's virtue. When one of the 
superiors of the missions, a virtuous per- 
son, refused to take baths, Vincent 
urged him strongly to follow out the 
instructions at once. In a conference 
to the Daughters of Charity, he ex- 
horted them to respect doctors, not only 
because they are more learned, but 
chiefly because God commands it. 


DIAGNOSIS OF MENTAL DISEASE 
BY SPIRITUAL DIRECTORS 


Some of the Saints, moreover, were 
remarkable for their ability to recognize 
victims of mental disease. In St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, for example, we see a man 
detect mental ailments 

remarks in 


who could 

quickly. His 
a certain young woman who was sup- 
posed to have visions and revelations 


regard to 


are revelatory of his sound judgment, 
keen psychological penetration and good 
He calls the visions so many 
Such things, he adds, ought 


sense. 
illusions. 
not to be considered strange, since the 
imagination of women renders them more 
susceptible to such illusions than men. 
That is why, concludes the Saint, they 
think they see things they actually do 
not, or hear sounds they really do not. 

These remarks serve to emphasize the 
importance, in the vocation of the priest, 
of a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples of spiritual direction and the 
desirability of a working knowledge of 
the essential elements of psychopathol- 
ogy. The Saints have blazed the trails 
for the priest; he has only to follow them. 

If it is desirable and even necessary 
that the priest possess a knowledge of 
psychopathology, it can safely be ad- 
vanced that the psychiatrist ought to be 
well acquainted with the various meth- 
ods followed in spiritual direction. 
This assertion is neither idle nor too 
ambitious. It can be maintained in the 
face of argument for several reasons. 

It is in the best interest of the com- 
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petent psychiatrist to possess a greater 
knowledge of the human heart and mind 
than is usually possessed by the physi- 
cian. It is his business to diagnose as 
thoroughly as possible the mental and 
physical condition of his patient. The 
more detailed his information, the more 
readily is he apt to prescribe the proper 
remedy. Nowhere else will he find a 
literature so richly illustrated and mi- 
nutely detailed in regard to the diseases 
of the heart and soul, as in the books on 
spiritual direction. These works it 
would be imprudent to leave uncon- 
sulted. The psychiatrist who scornfully 
rejects this material is pretty much like 
an explorer who sets out for the Arctic 
regions without first diligently investi- 
gating the charts, maps, and copious 
notes of earlier pioneers. The com- 
petent psychiatrist, even as the prudent 
explorer, will avail himself of all informa- 
tion necessary for a successful mission. 
The psychiatrist will find in the corre- 
spondence and works of such Saints 
as Francis de Sales, Vincent de 
Paul, Teresa of Avila, to mention but 
a few, deep psychological penetration 
and a real, practical psychotherapeutics. 
What is more important is the fact that 
the teachings of these spiritual masters 
are based not so much on personal senti- 
ments or hypotheses as on real and hard 
facts. The medical psychologist will 
find in their works a wealth of shrewd 
observations on various points relative 
to spiritual diseases and their treatment. 
He will discover a diagnosis and explana- 
tion of these diseases which is conspicu- 
ous for clarity, for minute details, and for 
meticulous exactness. No specialist in 
nervous diseases will neglect these 
sources of information. Of these sources 
Msgr. Sheen has this to say: ‘Christian 
theology is, in a certain sense, a psy- 
chology, since its primary interest is the 
soul, the most precious of things... . 
To study souls is nothing new; in the 


whole gamut of modern psychology 
there is nothing written on frustration, 
fears, and anxieties which can even 
faintly compare in depth or breadth with 
St. Thomas’s treatise on the passions, 
St. Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ or Bos- 
suet’s treatise on concupiscence.””? 

For a complete picture of his woman 
patient, the psychiatrist can consult the 
works of certain spiritual directors who 
have left a treasure of information on the 
depths of the woman’s heart and soul. 
After preliminary inquiries into the 
mental, moral and social state of the 
patient, the psychiatrist will seek addi- 
tional enlightenment on the woman’s 
mind and heart in the works of St. 
Francis de Sales and St. Teresa of Avila. 
Both these Saints minutely describe the 
woman’s good and bad traits; both 
delineate her manner of thinking and 
acting; both elucidate her quirks and 
failings and great resources. 


RELIGIOUS FORMS OF 
MENTAL AILMENTS 


There is yet another reason why the 
psychiatrist should become familiar 
with the literature of spiritual direction 
of the Church. That reason is religion. 
Religion plays a very important réle in 
the psychology of man in general, and in 
the life of a nervous patient in particular. 
Unless he recognizes the value of reli- 
gion, the psychiatrist can do more harm 
than good in his treatment of mental 
patients. ‘The psychiatrist,’ writes 
Dr. Rudolf Allers, ‘“‘may make grave 
mistakes, and he may even do great 
harm by ignoring certain fundamental 
facts of religious psychology.’’* 

That some forms of mental illness are 
religious rather than medical problems 
will perhaps be conceded, with numer- 
ous reservations and conditions. Yet, 


2 Ibid. 
3 **Confessor and Alienist’”’ in Ecclesiastical 
Review, XCIX, 402. 
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this is the conclusion which has been 
reached by a man who, more than many 
a psychiatrist, could appreciate one form 
of mental disorder—schizophrenia. I 
refer to Anton 
student of the problem over a long 
period of years. Asa matter of fact, his 
knowledge of this type of mental disease 
is more profound, intimate, direct and 
personal than that of most students of 
the subject, in that he was himself the 
victim of a serious mental breakdown. 


T. Boisen, who was a 


The average psychiatrist has to content 
himself with a spectator’s view; inti- 
mate familiarity with the conditions of 
the disease as they are experienced by 
the patient will never be his. 

Boisen’s contribution to the mental 
disease known as schizophrenia, because 
of his intimate and direct understanding 
of that condition, is apt to be refreshing 
and challenging. Himself a victim of 
what was then diagnosed as “catatonic 
dementia preecox,”” Boisen was sent to a 
mental hospital; and his family was in- 
formed that he would never recover. 
But the unexpected happened: he got 
well, Because he had trouble convinc- 
ing his family of his recovery, he was 
obliged to remain at the hospital longer 
than was necessary. During this period 
of confinement he began his study of 
himself and the other patients. What 
struck him especially, was the fact that 
the visiting ministers had no under- 
standing of the inner life, the special 
spiritual needs, and the recurrent anx- 
ieties of the patients, who were chiefly 
anxious about their obvious lack of 
religious guidance. This situation, as 
Boisen saw it, was directly related to the 
problem of mental illness. “‘I feel,” he 
wrote at this time, “that many forms of 
insanity are religious rather than medical 
problems, and that they cannot be suc- 
cessfully treated until they are so recog- 
nized.”’* His insistence on a mutually 
4 “Exploration of the Inner World”’ (Chicago, 
1936), p. 9. 
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helpful alliance between religion and 
psychiatry in the interest of a large 
number of patients merits serious and 
unbiased consideration. 

In the treatment of mental disorders 
the psychiatrist very often recommends a 
life of altruism to his patients. Yet, you 
cannot find a better treatment of Chris- 
tian altruism, charity, than in the books 
of spiritual masters, who were masters of 
both principles and hard practice. It is 
not difficult to assert that Christianity is 
the best form of life, and a good system of 
psychotherapeutics. Such aman as Dr. 
Dubois recognized this factor, and in the 
treatment of a certain young woman, 
afflicted with neuroticism, he encouraged 
her to a life of greater charity.° 

Coéperation between priest and psy- 
chiatrist is possible; in certain instances 
it is highly desirable; in the successful 
treatment of the really morbid cases of 
scrupulosity it is necessary. “There is 
reason to hope,” to quote Dr. Allers, 
“codperation may be established, both 
in theory and practice, between priest 
and alienist.”* But the question is: 
in what way can this collaboration be 
achieved, and how far will it reach? 

Some general points may be given 
here, with the hope that more specific 
directives will be formulated by other 
more experienced men. The priest can 
codperate with the psychiatrist in a 
positive and negative way. In the first 
case, he will exhort his penitent to follow 
out the instructions given by the physi- 
cian; he will point out that medical 
specialists are to be obeyed, especially 
because God expects it. This is what 
the great masters of the spiritual life did. 
When Louis XIII of France refused to 
eat in his last illness, St. Vincent de Paul 
gently reminded him that it would be 
better for him to do what the doctor 
prescribed. In a letter to Madame 
Bourgeois, St. Francis de Sales reminds 


5 “Les psychonéyroses et leur traitement 
moral,” p. 508. 6 Op. cit., p. 413 
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her to obey the physician when he for- 
bids her to fast or to pray strenuously, 
adding that she should carry out his 
other instructions and therefore refrain 
from saying her Office, since the doctor 
had told her such activities would be 
injurious to her health. Many other 
ascetical writers recommend the same. 
In the second case, the priest can 
codperate with the psychiatrist in for- 
bidding his penitents such activities 
as might their health, or 
which are accompanied by an exagger- 
ated release of physical forces. Such a 
practical psychologist as St. Vincent de 
aul knew how to spur the less energetic 
Religious to do more work so that they 
might feel better, and how to curb the 
excessive zeal of others in the interests of 
good health. When his spiritual daugh- 
ters were occupied with too much work, 
St. Francis de Sales cautioned them to be 
more prudent, since, if the body is too 
tired, one cannot even pray well. When 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal is too severe 
in her various penances and mortifica- 
tions, he, knowing her shortcomings, 


endanger 


cautions her to be more moderate, lest 
she impair the health of the body. 
Whatever else one might call the corre- 
spondence of both St. Vincent and St. 
Francis, certainly it is assuredly a man- 
ual of moral and physical hygiene. 


INFLUENCE OF PRIEST 
IN ABNORMAL CASES 


another instance in 
which the priest can codperate with the 
psychiatrist. Confronted with an ab- 


normal mind, the priest can use his 


There is yet 


authority and prestige to influence the 
person to consult a psychiatrist whose 
competence and reliability is known to 
him—especially when his penitent can- 
not decide for himself, or when there is 
no one else who will make such a decision 
for him. Moreover, there are priests 
such influence over their 
penitents that they have little trouble in 


who exert 


getting them to perform the acts pre- 
scribed by the physician which are 
deemed necessary in obtaining a cure. 
This is appreciated by the medical 
specialist, in view of the fact that in 
certain cases he can only with the great- 
est difficulty influence his patients. 

Sometimes the priest, for fear of the 
purely materialistic philosophy inherent 
in most schools of psychotherapy, will 
forbid a person to consult a psychiatrist 
without investigating first the qualifica- 
tions of a given specialist. I know of 
such a case. Not so many months ago 
an elderly priest very strongly forbade 
his sister, an older woman, who was 
afflicted with an obviously psychopathic 
case of scrupulosity which was ruining 
her health, to consudt any psychiatrist. 
She slept very little and _ seldom. 
Strongly obsessed, she could find no 
peace. Upon consulting a competent 
Catholic physician, who has had some 
experience in psychiatric cases during 
the war and who considers Christianity 
a psychotherapeutics, she was able to 
find a peace she had not known for some 
time, and she had a fuli night’s rest for 
the first time in many days. Her brother 
was unaware that she had consulted the 
specialist. Most priests, of course, will 
be more prudent than this man. 

There is still another instance in 
which collaboration can exist. 
Those priests who were themselves 
cured by the medical specialist can apply 
to others, with some measure of success, 
the things prescribed for them and to 
which in great measure they owe their 
recovery. Even Dr. Dubois recognizes 
this. He knew Catholic priests who 
repeated under another form what he 
had given to his patients, and who col- 
laborated with him as no other psy- 
chiatrist would. He mentions the case 
of the Jesuit whom he treated, and who 
was able as a consequence to influence 


such 


many a cure.’ 
7 Op. eit., p. 499. 
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Pierre Janet, the great French con- 
temporary of Freud, maintains that 
priests recognized the disease of scru- 
pulosity even before physicians. Con- 
fession, it seemed to him, was the inven- 
tion of a genius of an alienist in order the 
better to treat psychasthenics. While he 
chastizes the ignorance and lack of tact 
on the part of some priests in dealing 
with the sick, he has high praise for 
others who aided him in the treatment 
of scrupulous persons.* 

Dr. D’Espiney, a disciple of Dr. 
Roger Vittoz, collaborated with Father 
G. A. D’Angel.2 This doctor had many 
opportunities to treat scrupulous pa- 
tients. Once he was called upon to 
treat a young psychasthenic who was 
obsessed with the phobia of profaning 
Hosts. The condition of this scrupulous 
person was so bad that for two months 
he did not so much as leave his home. 
He even shrank from taking a walk in the 
garden. When Dr. D’Espiney  ap- 
proached him with sympathy and sug- 
gested that he see him in his clinic, the 
man balked. Then the doctor called 
upon the patient’s spiritual director for 
assistance. The priest was successful 
in influencing the scrupulant to visit the 
psychiatrist as often as necessary to 
effect a cure. 

In another case, D’Espiney treated a 
father of a large family who was ob- 
sessed with the phobia of impurity. 
This man, an Catholic, 
could not so much as look at his twelve- 
year-old daughter. He thought of 
leaving his family. Called to treat the 
man, the psychiatrist recognized quickly 
that he could do little for him, if any- 
So he sought the codpera- 


exemplary 


thing at all. 
tion of the priest, who a week later was 
able to present the man to the doctor. 


* “Les obsessions et la psychasthénie,” p. 
97 


® “Le scruple” and “Direction de conscience.” 
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Within less than a month the man was 
cured, 

Yet another case. A nineteen-year- 
old boy, a psychasthenic, treated for a 
few years by several physicians unsuc- 
cessfully, despaired of his recovery. 
When Dr. D’Espiney was called by the 
family to help the boy, the scrupulant 
would not submit to the purely psychic 
exercises —the mental gymnastics—of 
the Vittoz method. 
doctor could do nothing, he told the 
parents to get him to see his confessor. 
This priest, because he was familiarized 
with the Vittoz method, was quite 
capable of explaining the nature and 
utility of the conscious acts, concentra- 
tion, and the acts of the will. Because 
such words came from his confessor, the 
boy — listened finally 
submitted to the psychic treatment of 
the doctor and was speedily cured. 


Since the good 


religiously and 


During his career Dr. R. Vittoz was 
eminently successful in treating scrupu- 
lants. He was the kind of man who 
used to tell his students in class that 
they must acquire Christian perfection, 
which he considered the most beautiful 
of all the tasks given to man.” He 
treated many nuns and members of the 
Regular and secular clergy. The scru- 
pulous, he said, whose spiritual life was 
very much weakened, if not extinguished, 
because of the morbid condition, would 
recover their pristine vigor as a result 
of his purely psychic treatment, which is 
nothing more than a method of psycho- 
logical gymnastics. 

If the codperation between the priest 
and the psychiatrist is to be most ef- 
fective, the alienist must have a better 
knowledge of Christian theology and 
spiritual direction, and the priest a 
more profound understanding of medical 
psychology or psychopathology. 


"” D’Espiney, “La psychothérapie du Dr. 
Vittoz,” p. 48. 





Holiness and the Cardinal 
Virtues 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 


A LL Or Us know that man has the 


obligation to be holy, to remain holy, 
and to increase in holiness.! ‘“This is the 
will of God,” says St. Paul, “your sancti- 
fication” (1 Thess., iv. 3); “The hKing- 
dom of God is not food and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and gladness in 
the Holy Spirit” (Rom., xiv. 17). This 
sanctification or holiness is a permanent 
state of sanctifying grace in the soul, 
which state is often described in the 
language of the New Testament as a 
new life, a new creature, regeneration, 
supernatural likeness of God, participa- 
tion in the divine nature. All of us know 
that this holiness has been effected by 
Baptism as the instrumental cause, by 
Christ as the meritorious cause, by the 
Holy Spirit as the efficient cause, by 
sanctifying grace as the formal cause. 
All of us know that because of this sanc- 
tifying grace in the soul of man there re- 
sults the true remission of sin and the 
real sanctification of his soul, which also 
implies divine adoption and the personal 
indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, and in 
particular of the Holy Spirit, so that he 
becomes a temple of God (1 Cor., iii. 16, 
vi. 19). 
sanctifying grace confers certain super- 
natural privileges, which may be _ re- 


Besides these effects, this 


garded as its regular concomitants——for 
example, the three theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity; the supernatural 
moral virtues, in particular the four 

! Cfr. “Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New 


Testament” (Joseph F. Wagner, Ine., 1950), 
s.v., Holiness. 


cardinal virlues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance; and finally 
the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, wisdom, 
understanding, — counsel, fortitude, 
knowledge, piety and fear of the Lord. 
This state of holiness requires from 
every Christian a corresponding per- 
sonal activity, a holy life. All of us 
know that this holiness may be increased 
or renewed through the worthy recep- 
tion of the Sacraments instituted by 
Christ and by works of love (I Thess., 
iii. 12 sq.; Rom., vi. 19, 22). Spiritual 
progress, therefore, is that of sanctifying 
grace, of love, of the other virtues, and 
of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit that 
always accompany love and are con- 
nected with it; all these virtues and 
gifts grow together, like the fingers of a 
child’s hand (St. Thomas, I-II, Q. 
Ixvii, art. 2). All of us know that this 
sanctification or holiness will ultimately 
result in man’s eternal salvation (Rom., 
vi. 22; Phil., i. 10; I John, iii. 3). All 
these supernatural truths have been re- 
vealed to us and are known to us from 
our catechism and theology. 


OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE 

HOLINESS 

However, many are wont very often 
to study and stress objective holiness, 
but then neglect its subjective impor- 
tance and outward manifestation in 
Christian conduct; to concentrate upon 
some theoretical principles of holiness 
rather than their practical or personal 
application to Christian life, or the over- 
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all picture of virtue required and ex- 
hibited in the development of sanctity 
in the life of the soul. All of this must be 
thoroughly understood, if we, as adopted 
children of God, wish to avoid a static 
disposition of self-satisfaction. Just as 
it is necessary for a child to grow physi- 
cally in life until he reaches his maturity 
in adolescence, so too a spiritual and 
adopted child of God must continually 
advance in holiness until he reaches his 
full maturity in heaven. 

Since man is composed of a body and 
an immortal soul, and since the body is 
the external instrument through which 
his soul acts or operates, sanctity must 
not only inhere in the soul, but must also 
be reflected outwardly by the good, 
virtuous conduct and behavior of every 
Christian in a measure or degree that 
corresponds with his state or/and office 
in life as well as with the spiritual and 
intellectual talents entrusted to him by 
God: “Of every one to whom much has 
been given much will be required; and 
of him to whom they have entrusted 
much, they will demand the more” 
(Luke, xii. 48). Just as a tree is known 
by its outer bark and leaves, so too a 
Christian often may be recognized by 
the exercise of the supernaturally in- 
fused virtues. “You are,” says Our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, “‘the 
light of the world. ... Let your light 
shine before men, so that they may see 
your good works, and give glory to your 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt., v. 14, 
16). Then, too, according to St. Paul 
the body of a Christian is a member of 
Christ, a temple of the Holy Spirit who 
dwells in the Christian (If Cor., vi. 15, 
19; cfr. iii. 16). The body and soul of a 
Christian represent, therefore, a temple, 
a spiritual edifice that rests not upon 
sand but upon rock (cfr. Matt., vii. 
24-27), that is Christ Himself (I Cor., 
x. 4), and upon the fundamental virtue 
of humility. The summit of that spirit- 
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ual edifice is charity or love (cfr. I Cor., 
xiii. 1-13), the highest and greatest of 
the supernaturally infused virtues, 
whereas the two pillars that support the 
cupola are faith and hope. On the two 
doors entering this spiritual edifice are 
four hinges symbolizing the four cardinal 
virtues; so called because upon these 
prudence, justice, fortitude and 
all the other moral virtues 
these pillars, 


virtues 
temperance 
hinge or depend. On 
cupola and doors are inscribed the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
open into our sanctuary, our Holy of 
Holies, wherein dwells the Triune God, 
and in particular (by appropriation) the 
Holy Spirit. Thus, the Christian in his 
totality both in soul and body must be 
holy: “I am the Lord your God; be 
holy, because I am holy” (Lev., xi. 44). 


These doors 


A GAUGE TO OUR SPIRITUAL 
PROGRESS 


In this spiritual temple or church of 
the Christian soul the theological virtues 
of faith, hope and charity relate pri- 
marily to its relationship with God. The 
intensity and depth of this spiritual rela- 
tionship, due to a constant increase of 
sanctifying and actual grace or holiness, 
pouring out from the Holy Spirit into 
the soul, will ordinarily be known to God 
alone and hidden from the minds of 
men. But at times even these virtues 
so sparkle, radiate and powerfully influ- 
ence the outer life of man (as in the case 
of Saints, martyrs and many humble 
Christians) that they are apparent to 
others just as a light shining before men 
Of these three 
virtues, charity or love binds as a golden 
thread all the other virtues together. 
This golden thread may bind together a 
small or a large spiritual treasure; but 
the smallness or largeness of this spirit- 
ual parcel of moral virtues may at times 
be easily determined, since their inten- 
sity and depth are more frequently 


or a city on a mountain. 
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manifested externally and are more 
readily recognized by men. Hence, an 
examination of conscience based upon 
all the virtues will enable an enlightened 
Christian who sincerely wishes to live 
with God and walk with Christ, to 
measure or gauge to some extent his 
spiritual progress on the road to Chris- 
tian perfection. Such an examination 
should stress rather the picture of good- 
ness, the picture of virtuous conduct, 
rather than that of sin and vice. Why? 
Such a manner of examination is in con- 
formity with the attitude of the Church 
in the official test of sanctity.? 


NATURAL AND ACQUIRED 
MORAL VIRTUES 


Inasmuch as any rational man may 
acquire and possess the moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude and tem- 
perance, it is well to consider these first. 
Among pagans and unbelievers these 
moral virtues are natural or acquired 
virtues, that is, good habits which may 
also be gradually perfected,*® and which 
exclude their opposite vices. Thus, a 
just or brave heathen is not at the same 
time unjust or cowardly. In sanctified 
souls, however, there are not only 
natural moral virtues, but also infused 
moral virtues, which are principles of 
action implanted by God in the sancti- 
fied soul giving it the power to perform 
meritorious acts.4 These infused moral 
virtues treat of the means to be used in 
order that the last end, eternal life or 
heaven, may be obtained or gained. 
These four basic or cardinal virtues are 
repeatedly spoken of throughout the 
New Testament, which reveals to us 
their importance and functions in the 
sanctification of every Christian. 


2 J. Kearney, “My Spiritual Exercises,” 1814 
sq. 

3A. Tanquerey, “The Spiritual Life,” 472; 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, ““The Three Ages of the 
Interior Life,” IL, 178 sqq. ‘ 

'Cfr. A. Tanquerey, op. cit., 473. 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUE OF 

PRUDENCE 

The moral infused virtue of prudence 
gives us the ability to form in all circum- 
stances of Christian life right judgments 
by applying general principles to par- 
ticular conclusions for a moral act (i.e., 
about what we must do or not do); in 
other words, prudence helps us Christians 
to make up our minds what to do and 
what to avoid in the supernatural order. 
This definition is expressed in less tech- 
nical language by a modern writer as “‘a 
spiritualized wiseness, a glorified com- 
mon sense,’ “a spiritualized, super- 
natural common sense.’’® Hence, Chris- 
tian or supernatural prudence is not 
merely natural or practical reason or 
common sense (which is at the service 
of the infused virtue), but rather reason 
that is enlightened by supernatural or 
spiritual faith, that draws its conclu- 
sions from the Gospel maxims, the exam- 
ples of the Saints, and the teachings of 
the Church, and that finally applies 
these conclusions to Christian living. 

According to St. Thomas, prudence is 
made up of various integral parts (II-IT, 
(). xlix). Prudence, in so far as it is a 
cognitive virtue, presupposes: (1) mem- 
ory (t.e., the recollection of past events 
as a good counsel to guide us in our 
future actions); (2) intellect or intelli- 
gence (i.e., the correct’ estimation or 
judgment of some principle, self-evident 
or well-known fundamental truth); (3) 
docilily (i.e., the disposition to be taught 
the right thing to do by others, such as 
experts, elderly experienced or prudent 
people); (4) conjecture (i.e., one’s own 
power of rapid personal perception of 
the right thing to do); (5) reason (i.e., 
the investigation or search made for 
truth to enable us to perform the proper 
action). These five parts of the virtue 


5H. F. Blunt, “Life with the Holy Ghost” 
(Milwaukee, 1945), 31. 
6 [hid. 
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of prudence indicate the right means for 
acquiring the correct knowledge for our 
conduct. Prudence, in so far as it is also 
a preceplive virtue, presupposes provi- 
dence (i.e., the act of providing or adopt- 
ing beforehand essential means for one’s 
purpose), circuminspection (i.e., the con- 
sideration of circumstances suitable for 
one’s purpose), and caution (i.e., a word 
or act which guards one against impedi- 
ment and opposition). These three 
parts of prudence are steps towards the 
adoption of the right means. 

This Christian prudence has_ three 
potential parts or annexed virtues: it 
implies mature deliberation (inquiry, 
counsel) of the various means for a moral 
act, a wise choice (judgment) in the 
selection of the most effectual means, 
and a right execulion (direction, com- 
mand) requiring providence (or fore- 
sight), circumspection and = caution.’ 
Prudence is related to the other moral 
virtues and is necessary for them. 

The sins or vices that are opposed to 
prudence are twofold: (1) by reason of 
defect, namely, imprudence, hastiness, 
thoughtlessness, inconstancy, negligence 
(in external acts: laziness, indecision, or 
indifference); (2) by reason of excess, 
namely, false prudence of the flesh (¢.e., 
a carnal disposition of the mind whose 
goal is gratification of the flesh), 
trickery, deceit and fraud, overanxiety 
or needless worry. 

Christ urged His followers to strive for 
the possession of spiritual prudence. He 
urged His Apostles to be prudent as 
serpents and guileless as doves (Matt., 
x. 16). In parables, He spoke of the 
faithful and prudent servant (Matt. 
xxiv. 25; Luke, xii. 42), of the prudent 
and foolish virgins (Matt., xxv. 2, 4, 8 
sq.), and elswhere contrasted the pru- 
dent builder with the foolish builder 
(Matt., vii. 24, 26). 


7 Tanquerey, op. cil., 481-183. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN PRUDENCE 

AND WISDOM 

Spiritual prudence comes from God. 
The sensual mind (lit., the prudence of 
the flesh; ¢.e., secularism, the worldly- 
minded disposition, the thoughts and 
purposes of the flesh) leads to death, but 
the spiritual mind (lit., the prudence of 
the spirit) leads to life and peace; be- 
cause the sensual mind is hostile to God 
(Rom., viii. 6 sq.). If we are deficient, 
says St. James (i. 5), in this prudence or 
wisdom, we should pray for it and God 
will grant this gift. 

Although in the strict sense prudence 
differs from wisdom (inasmuch as wis- 
dom is speculative whereas prudence is 
practical, just as dogmatic theology 
differs from moral theology), yet in the 
widest sense prudence and wisdom are 
synonymous. This spiritual wisdom is 
practical, for it manifests itself in pru- 
dent conduct (Acts, vi. 3; Col., iv. 5; 
James, i. 5, iii. 13, 17). Although this 
spiritual wisdom or prudence comes 
from God, its possession should not lead 
Christians to self-conceit. They are not 
to entertain such a high opinion of their 
own prudence and judgment as_ to 
despise the counsel of others (Rom., xii. 
16). Hence, the worldly-minded Corin- 
thians are also urged to renounce false 
wisdom, which is foolishness in the sight 
of God, and learn from the Gospel to be 
truly wise (I Cor., iii. 18 sq.; efr., iv. 10). 
Christian prudence is not identical with 
mere human prudence or wisdom (Matt., 
xi. 25; Luke, xvi. 8; IT Cor., i. 12, iv. 2). 


PRUDENCE AND THE GIFT 

OF COUNSEL 

The special gift of the Holy Ghost 
called the gift of counsel is closely allied 
to the infused virtue of prudence. The 
gift of counsel, which perfects the virtue 
of prudence, supernaturally disposes the 
mind to judge promptly and rightly the 
enlightenments of the Holy Spirit, to 
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choose those things that must be done or 
omitted in the particular circumstances 
of life according to the truths of faith, 
and thereby make spiritual progress on 
the road of salvation and_ perfection. 
Because the Holy Spirit chooses higher 
things than human prudence, it happens 
that He urges at times the just man to 
those things which appear foolish to 
men—things that for the average man 
are rather to be admired than imitated 
(Noldin, “De Principiis,” n. 33). 

“The gift of counsel supplies for the 
imperfection of the virtue of prudence, 
when prudence hesitates and does not 
know what decision to make in certain 
difficulties. In the presence of certain 
adversaries, must he still preserve pa- 
tience, show meekness, or, on the con- 
trary, give evidence of firmness? And, 
in dealing with clever people, how can we 
harmonize ‘the simplicity of the dove 
and the prudence of the serpent’? 

“In these difficulties, we must have 
recourse to the Holy Ghost who dwells 
in us. He will certainly not turn us 
away from seeking counsel from = our 
superiors, our confessor, or director; on 
the contrary, He will move us to do so, 
and then He will fortify us against rash 
impulsiveness and pusillanimity. He 
will make us understand also what a 
superior and a director would be incapa- 
ble of telling us, especially the harmon- 
izing of seemingly contradictory virtues: 
prudence and simplicity, fortitude and 
meekness, frankness and reserve. The 
Holy Ghost makes us understand that 
we should not say something that is more 
or less contrary to charity; if, in spite of 
His warning we do so, not infrequently 
it produces disorder, irritation, great 
loss of time, to the detriment of the 
peace of souls. All this might easily 
have been avoided. The enemy of 
souls . . . makes use of petty, almost im- 
perceptible trifles, but he achieves results 
with them as a person does who puts a 


tiny obstacle in the movement of a 
watch in order to stop it. 

“Sometimes it is these trifles that 
arrest progress on the way of perfection; 
the soul is held captive by inferior 
things as by a thread which it has not 
the courage to break: for example, by 
a certain habit contrary to recollection 
or humility, to the respect due to other 
souls, which are also temples of the Holy 
Ghost. All these obstacles are removed 
by the inspiration of the gift of counsel, 
which corresponds to the beatitude of 
the merciful. These last are, in fact, 
good counsellors who forget themselves 
that they may encourage the afflicted 
and sinners.” 

The soul, therefore, must be ever re- 
sponsive to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, whenever this assistance is recog- 
nized as such; it must be docile to the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit, whenever 
it is certain or convinced of their super- 
natural origin.® 

The gift of counsel is especially neces- 
sary to superiors and to priests for their 
own sanctification and for that of 
others.” 

In particular, Christians should fre- 
quently pray to the Holy Spirit for 
light, guidance and strength to do the 
will of God. 

EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 

The spiritual value of the following 
questions in this examen demands a 
sound judgment. Hence, in answering 
these questions one must avoid the ex- 
tremes of scrupulosity and of laxity, and 
one must distinguish between venial sin 
and imperfections in these matters. 
These questions also presuppose a con- 
science that is docile to the inspirations 
of grace, and is being guided by a pru- 
dent, enlightened director who provides 


8 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 229 sq. 
® Cfr. Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 223-240. 
 Cfr. Tanquerey, op. cit., 617 sq. 
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ample protection and insures steady 
progress to a soul in its spiritual life. 

Do I direct all my actions to increase 
my holiness in this life and to attain 
eternal salvation in the next world; and 
do I choose the most effectual means for 
this twofold end? 

Do my plans and achievements, my 
actions, etc., promote Christian perfec- 
tion or an increase in holiness? 

Are any of my important actions the 
result of a precipitate or overhasty judg- 
ment (i.e., without due regard for the 
past experiences of others or of myself; 
without intelligently applying these ex- 
periences to present issues; without fore- 
seeing the effects of my actions upon 
myself and others; without consulting 
others; without being docile)? 

Are any of my important actions the 
result of a thoughiless or inconsiderate 
judgment (/.e., without duly considering 
the motives or circumstances by which 
intelligent men are ordinarily moved to 
make a correct judgment about their 
actions) ? 

Are any of my important actions the 
result of an _ inconstant changeable, 
racillating judgment (i.e., by changing 
my mind without reason or without a 


At 


just reason from my originally good and 
prudent intention) ? 

Are any of my important decisions left 
unperformed by reason of negligence (i.e., 
laziness, apathy or indifference)? 

Do I seek the prudence of the flesh by 
becoming too worldly minded, too much 
part of the world, and by living a soft 
life like a man of this world? 

Do I practise trickery or slyness by 
devising evil and concealed means to 
deceive my neighbor in order to attain 
a good or bad end? Do I practise de- 
ceil (t.e., in word) or fraud (i.e., in 
deeds) ? 

Do I worry needlessly about acquiring 
and retaining temporal goods, so that I 
show an inordinate attachment for them 
and a lack of complete trust in God? 

Do I seek the advice of prudent men 
and act on it? 

In giving advice to others is my wish 
to please greater than my will to en- 
lighten? 

Do I seek the special guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, especially in difficult under- 
takings? 

Do I pray to the Holy Spirit for 
special light, strength and guidance in 
my work? 


A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


THE DIGNITY OF MATTER 


It is one of the world’s standing griev- 
ances against Christianity that it gives 
what may be called an other-world bias 
to life. It so directs and concentrates 
man’s attention and aspirations to and 
on the future as to distract him from the 
present. If aman were to regulate his 
conduct literally by the commands and 
prohibitions of religion, so they say, he 
would be no asset to the world as we see 
it, since he would be so concerned with 
the hereafter as to lose interest in mun- 
dane affairs. In other words, a truly 
religious man would make no contribu- 
tion, or only a very slender one, to what 
is called “progress.” This is pure 
sophistry. In point of fact, the more 
vitally religion inspires and controls a 
man’s life, the better citizen he will be, 
for the Christian is profoundly aware 
of the bearing of his conduct in this 
world upon his status in the next; 


hence, in the words of St. Paul, he will 


“redeem the time’’—that is, put it to 
good account and make the most of his 
opportunities to develop his supernatural 
personality. 

Religion not only provides us with a 
right attitude towards the things of the 
spirit; it also enables us to form a cor- 
rect judgment about the value of things 
material—about lowly “matter” as such. 
Since God is the sole author of all that is, 
of matter no less than of spirit, every 
creature has an inherent dignity. It is 
no small matter for any creature to have 
an infinite God for its maker. In the 
last resort, it is God who paints the 


flowers of the field, and their fragrance is 
due to the touch of the finger of the 
Eternal who also gives them their 
graceful shapes. 

Humble, lowly matter reached the 
pinnacle of glory in the hour when the 
Son of God united to His adorable person 
a material body—a body, that is, which 
like our own is but a handful of dust. 
A material thing, the blood of Christ, is 
the price of man’s redemption, and the 
whole of the divinely instituted sacra- 
mental system of the Church is based on 
the use of material things—water, oil, 
words, gestures which are the vehicles of 
invisible grace. Since the world of 
matter is the work of God, it cannot but 
be a thing of beauty, expressing and 
reflecting in its own measure and degree 
the beauty of Him from whom nothing 
proceeds but what is “excellent and 
perfect” (James, i. 17). 

This view of the material order has 
nothing to do with a poetical or san- 
guine temperament; it is but the Chris- 
tian appraisal of material things, and 
covers not only material things but also 
every kind of work or occupation con- 
nected with matter. In the latter 
sphere, that is, the sphere of human 
activity, we may of course detect a 
marked cleavage, for there is work and 
work. It is not difficult to realize the 
dignity of what is called “creative” 
work, when, applying his God-given 
powers of mind and body to a given 
task, man achieves something that is the 
direct result of his effort. But when the 
toiler’s exertion is so mechanical as to be 
no more than the equivalent of a ma- 
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chine working blindly, one may indeed 
ask whether such work is still worthy of a 
rational agent. It is worthy of such an 
agent, but only on condition that man 
freely accepts the task, accepts it as the 
expression of his free will for the sake of 
the common good, which precisely re- 
quires such work. In a world such as 
this there are hard and dull tasks which 
there must be men willing to fulfill. To 
do so for the sake of the common good is 
to put them at once ‘nto a higher cate- 
gory; n fact, such a disposition invests 
the meanest of material activities with a 
kind of liturgical character. 

Work is a law of God and a condition 
of the well-being of the community as 
well as of the individual. By using 
matter man ennobles it, humanizes his 
own work, and instills into it something 
that is almost spiritual. Quite recently, 
when addressing a body of workingmen 
Pius XII declared that their work “‘con- 
tinues the work initiated by the Crea- 
So, St. Paul’s Det enim sumus 
quite 


tor.” 
adjutores (1 Cor., iii. 9) may 
legitimately be applied to the humblest 
of man’s material tasks. 

Man is a social being. 
tion with others is only poss ble under 
conditions which can be brought about 


solely by the exercise of the creative 


Life in associa- 


powers vested in human nature. The 
invention and development of the arts 
and crafts is a necessary requisite for 
a civilized existence, though it remains 
ever true that improved tools and ma- 
chines do not of themselves constitute a 
civilization. These thoughts are admir- 
ably developed in the April and May 
issues of Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
(Louvain). 


THE MEANING OF DEPORTATION 

IN PRACTICE 

Ten years ago, during these bright 
summer days, the three small but free- 
dom-loving countries, Estonia, Latvia 
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and Lithuania, were annexed by Russia 
in pursuance, it was alleged, of a “spon- 
taneous” demand of the population. At 
this time there cannot be many people 
still prepared to take such assertions 
seriously. As in the plebiscites of the 
Hitler period, the “spontaneity” of the 
above demand was no doubt greatly 
helped and promoted by the presence of a 
Russian army of occupation. During 
the period of their independence, be- 
tween the two wars these little Republics 
(one of which, Lithuania, was almost 
entirely Catholic) had made “‘admirable 
progress in every direction. This testi- 
mony was given them by a distinguished 
American statesman. From the day of 
their forcible annexation there opened 
for these unhappy people an era of 
murder and 
amounting to what is now known as 
From 


repression, deportation 
genocide—the murder of a race. 
Estonia alone 60,910 people were de- 
ported to Russia. More than 60,000 
people have disappeared from Latvia, 
among them 20,000 women and 9000 
children. From Lithuania at least 50,- 
000 have been deported, while the num- 
ber of persons killed by the secret police 
of the three States amounts to several 
thousand. It is not possible for us to 
realize the horrors implied in the word 
“deportation,” but an extract from a re- 


cent issue of the Baltic Newsletter 


from Behind the Iron Curtain, published 


in the Tablet (London) of June 24, and 
which should be made as widely known 
as possible, will go some way to bring 
home to us the awful misery of thou- 
sands of our fellow-men and women. 
Deportation, then, means that “every- 
thing the human mind and intelligence 
have invented and discovered in the 
course of the centuries to make our life 
easier, better and more comfortable, all 
culture, all the amenities of civilization 
in the home, all hygienic convenienes 
and habits, all protection against a rough 
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climate, all medical inventions for the 
preservation and prolongation of human 
life ... are torn out of reach of the 
deportee in one single grip. The victim 
is cast back into the Stone Age, or 
rather into a state inferior to that of 
primitive man, for even in the remotest 
and darkest era of our civilization man 
had the freedom of movement, freedom 
to fight for his existence. He possessed 
a private and secure cave, he could pro- 
tect his nearest and dearest, he could live 
together with them and hope for a 
brighter future. All these things are 
taken from the deportees. They are 
not only thrown back into primeval con- 
ditions and exposed to the life of cave- 
men, they are also tormented by the 
recollection of what they have lost 
which torment was unknown to the 
caveman. He knew no other life and 
did not forever brood over his misfor- 
tune, did not ask himself why this fate 
had befallen him, why his wife, children, 
father, mother and other relatives were 
doomed to suffer with him or far away 
from him.” 


THE CONVERSION OF ISRAEL 

AND THE JEWISH STATE 

One of the tensest moments in the 
poignant Liturgy of Good Friday is prob- 
ably that when the celebrant calls upon 
the faithful to pray for the Jews—pro 
perfidis Judxis—that God, who alone 
can work this wonder, would at length 
take off from their hearts the veil that 
has so long prevented them from recog- 
nizing the hoped-for Messiah in the per- 
son of Christ, who, in His humanity, is 
Israel’s glory. We should take notice 
that the Church speaks of a veil on the 
heart—thus suggesting that  Israel’s 
blindness is a wilful one. There are 
those who think that the adjective 
perfidis is harsh and offensive and a 
hindrance to conversion. So, they have 
prayed for the deletion of the word. 


But all that has been allowed is to 
translate it by “unbelieving.” Mari- 
tain, among others, has advocated this 
rendering. But the word occurs also 
in the Collect, in the substantive form 
(perfidia). A strange term for unbelief! 
Whatever our personal feelings may be 
in the matter, and though I am one of 
those who have advocated the omission of 
the word, I do not doubt for a moment 
that the robust age which is responsible 
for the prayer, meant exactly what the 
word says—all the more so as in the 
prayer perfidiam is preceded by efiam, 
which, in this context, surely can only 
mean “even.” The present writer is a 
member of the Catholic Guild of Israel, 
and I have preached in the streets of 
London to an audience of Jews; hence, 
there is no bias in these comments. 

The Church has now prayed for the 
conversion of Israel on many a Good 
Friday with no striking result, and there 
may be those for whom there is an ele- 
ment of unreality in it, and who regard 
it as an affair of routine. That the 
Church does not so regard it appears 
from her refusal to make any change in 
the wording of the prayer. 

One reason, and perhaps the chief one, 
why a Jew is so reluctant to become a 
Catholic, is the notion that, if he accepts 
Baptism, he thereby severs himself from 
his people to which he is bound by the 
ties of blood and race, as well as by a 
tradition of repression and persecution 
to which his people has been subjected 
ever since Israel ceased to be a political 
body. A writer in the Tablet (London) 
of May 27 and June 4, 1950, gives it as 
his opinion that the emergence of 
the purely secular State of Israel may 
conceivably lead to a large-scale con- 
version of Jews. During the long cen- 
turies since the dispersion of the Jews, 
Jewry was kept together by the Syna- 
gogue, which was “the center and refuge 
of the persecuted and the repositary of 
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the ancestral heritage.” These respon- 
sibilities have now been assumed by the 
purely secular State of Israel, so that, as 
the Tablet writer observes, “the Syna- 
gogue has lost what was perhaps its sole 
raisond étre.”” By the term “Synagogue” 
is meant the body of rabbis and the 
other officials, whatever titles they may 
have borne, who ruled the various local 
communities scattered throughout the 
world and so kept alive the people’s 
racial consciousness and its hopes for a 
future that would compensate it for the 
centuries of exile from Palestine. At 
present, in the Tablet writer’s opinion, no 
Jew need hesitate to accept Christianity 
for fear of breaking with his own people. 
In a secular State, at least in theory, 
religion procures no privilege and entails 
no handicap. Thus, it would seem that 
by the creation of the new secular State 
in Palestine one of the greatest obstacles 
to the conversion of Israel has been re- 
moved. 

All Christians should make their con- 
tribution towards so desirable a consum- 
mation. Ina second article, in the same 
periodical, the suggestion is made that 
the conversion of the Jews would be 
promoted by the use of the Hebrew 
tongue in the Liturgy in places where 
there is a Jewish population of some size. 
The best type of Jew is said to be weary 
of city life, of the bank and the shop. 
It is certain that when given the chance, 
as in Palestine, he can make an excellent 
agriculturist. This type of Jew might 
fit into the older Religious Orders. 

Much of all this will probably sound 
somewhat unreal and even utopian. 
Nonetheless, the establishment of a 
Jewish State may well be regarded as a 
portent. Let us hope and pray that the 
event may prove the preliminary step 
towards a fusion of those who were 
God’s chosen people with those who, 
since the fatal choice made by Israel one 
Friday morning long ago, have become 
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the true Israel of God. History is there 
to show that, both in the remote past 
and in more recent years, Judaism has in- 
spired its votaries with intense devotion 
and heroism of the highest order. 
What a contribution such a_ people 
could make to the wellbeing of mankind 
and the peace of the world if these high 
moral qualities of theirs were reinforced 
and transfigured by the faith of Christ! 
In the Catholic Gazette (London, 
June, 1950), Dr. A. Jones, professor of 
Holy Scripture at Upholland, also deals 
with this problem. He is of opinion that 
the “Jew does not think as an individual 
but is still soaked in the idea of a chosen 
nation and a member of a race. By the 
destiny of his race he stands or falls: 
‘To Abraham were the promises made 
and to his seed... What right and what 
room for independent, personal action 
when it is to the whole race, and to the 
race as a whole, that the prophets offer 
a glorious future?” If this were to be 
taken literally, it would mean that 
Israel must be converted en masse, 
or it will not be converted at all. 
However, the promise was not made to 
Israel as a nation. The prophets utter 
as many threats and prophecies of dis- 
aster as they utter promises of blessings 
and prosperity. But the word “rem- 
nant” keeps recurring in prophetic litera- 
ture—a hint that would 
benefit by the promise would be as the 
survivors of a cataclysm. This is just 
what actually happened. 
the term “remnant” of those Jews who 
returned from the captivity—the sur- 
vivors of war, massacre and transporta- 
tion to a foreign land. When the Son of 
God made man and born of Abraham’s 
race appeared in this world, only a 
“remnant” of the people acknowledged 
Him as the promised Messiah. _ It is this 
faithful “remnant” (cf. Rom., ix-xi) that 
accepted Baptism. So it follows that 
the Jew who accepts Christianity is no 


those who 


Esdras uses 
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traitor to his race and its past, but ranks 
himself with the faithful “remnant” 
that inherits the promise. 


MORE SUGGESTIONS FOR A_ RE- 
FORMED BREVIARY 


It is only two years since the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bologna published his 
plan for a new Breviary. A document 
emanating from a prelate of such emi- 
nence was bound to create a stir far be- 
yond the clerical circle to which it had 
been addressed, and, in fact, the liturgi- 
cal periodicals have given it world-wide 
publicity. The latest proposals come 
from Germany. The Liturgical Insti- 
tute of Trier, together with the commis- 
sion of bishops appointed by the German 
hierarchy for that very purpose, has now 
made public the conclusions arrived 
after prolonged study. Like all similar 
proposals, the German scheme aims at 
such a reform of the calendar as would 
prevent the intrusion of Saints’ days 
into the great liturgical seasons of the 
year—-Advent and Lent. The authors 
of the scheme desire the suppression of 
most octaves. One of their aims is 
obviously a simplification of the Office 
and some shortening. With this end in 
view they would like to see the long 
canticle of Moses replaced by a canticle 
of only some four verses from Ezechiel 
(Ezech., xxxvi. 24-28), and the suppres- 
sion of the Athanasian Creed. As re- 
gards the hymns, they demand the 
restoration of the old and original text- 
the one that prevailed before the “‘cor- 
rections” of Urban VIII. In the third 
nocturn they desire that the whole text 
of the Gospel be read, not merely a line 
or two followed by an abrupt e/ reliqua. 
This is a very reasonable demand indeed, 
one of peculiar interest for a Benedictine, 
for St. Benedict prescribed long centuries 
ago that the Gospel be read at Matins by 
the Abbot in person, after which there 
follows an ancient doxology of singular 


beauty: Te decet laus, te decel hymnus, 
libi gloria, Deo Patri et Filio, cam Sancto 
Spirtlu, in secula seculorum. Amen. 

As regards the lectionary, there should 
be a thorough revision, and a larger 
amount of matter should be taken from 
the New Testament. The homilies of 
the third nocturn should be drastically 
revised, or rather altered in favor of new 
ones. It is said that many of the 
homilies we have to read have no mes- 
sage for our time. What is certain is that 
the allegorizing commentaries of the 
fourth and fifth centuries are but little to 
our taste and some of the lessons read in 
choir, or out of it, are almost meaning- 
less. Like the Cardinal of Bologna, 
the German scheme demands the ex- 
clusion from the Breviary of readings 
from Papal Bulls and Encyclicals, on the 
ground that the Latin of the curia differs 
very sensibly from that of the Liturgy. 
It also prays for the suppression of the 
Paters, Aves, Credos and the Preces on 
ferial days. 


Should Recital of Part of 
Office Be Made Voluntary? 


But the most revolutionary item in the 
Trier scheme is that which deals with the 
obligation under which every cleric, from 
the subdiaconate upwards, is bound to 
say the whole of the Office under pain of 
mortal sin. The new scheme proposes 
that the obligation sub gravi should 
only bind a cleric to say Matins, Lauds 
and Vespers, the remaining Hours being 
left to his devotion. The idea is that 
the Office should not be regarded as a 
task—a pensum, hence a_ drudgery; 
on the contrary, it should be the spon- 
taneous expression of the personal devo- 
tion of the cleric. Yet, that great litur- 
gist, St. Benedict, describes the Office 
as opus Dei—a work or task imposed on 
us by God, or done for God, and he 
does not even hesitate to call it pensum 
servilutis nostre. Now, pensum is a 
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technical term for the task assigned to a 
slave at the beginning of the day, and the 
word servilus, at the time when St. 
Benedict wrote, had not yet lost its orig- 
inal meaning of slavery, or a_ slave's 
service. 

A law, least of all a law of the Church, 
should not be regarded as an infringe- 
ment of personal liberty or as an im- 
Men being what they are, an 
obligation is a tremendous help for 


position. 


human weakness, and it is surely a good 
thing that we should be compelled to 
pray more than we would were we left to 


ourselves. 
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WORDS OF POPE PIUS XII ON LAY 

ACTION 

The following words are quoted in a 
school magazine, and [| am unable to 
indicate chapter and verse, but they 
should be broadcast and pondered by 
clergy and laity: “I can write Encycli- 
cals, | can write about social doctrine, I 
can speak on the radio, but I cannot go 
into the factories, into the shops, into 
the offices, into the mines ... nor can 
bishops do this, nor priests, for these 
places are closed to them. Therefore, 
the Church needs thousands and thou- 
sands of militant lay apostles.” 


a 
») 





Hommes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES J. McNALLY 





Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Worship of God 


“4 ruler came up and worshipped Him” (Matt., ix. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The ruler in the Gospel publicly worship- 
ped Christ before making his petition. 


(2) He thus furnishes a lesson for our public 


rulers of to-day who fear to acknowl- 
edge God in public. 

(3) The public worship of God now devolves 
on the ordinary citizens. 

(4) Imitating the ruler, we ought to make 
adoration the first element of our prayer. 


In these days when human beings, for 
the crime of loving God, are mercilessly 
oppressed by certain governments, we 
can take heart at the conduct of the 
ruler whom we meet in the Gospel story. 
We to-day are living in troublous times, 
when human rights are ignored and 
some leaders of men are brutal towards 
their brothers. We are encouraged 
when we see displayed in the Gospel the 
faith and adoration of this ruler. 

A lovely little girl was dead—the 
ruler’s own daughter. This man was 
accustomed to the exercise of power and 
authority, but he realized he was now 
confronted by an emergency in which 
human power was useless. Divine 
power was needed here, for only Divinity 
could conquer death; and this leader of 
men went straightway to Jesus. The 
words of his petition were naturally 
burning his lips. He wanted to cry out 


for Christ to come and heal his child, and 
it must have been difficult for him to 
hold back his plea. But he restrained 
his natural urging. The ruler first 
made his most eloquent gesture. He 
first worshipped Christ as his God. 
The Gospel is precise in stating this: 
“A ruler came and worshipped Him.” 

Somehow we feel grateful to this 
ruler. To a certain extent he has re- 
stored our faith in man’s ability to give 
first that which God primarily wants 
adoration! This ruler was _ neither 
ashamed nor afraid publicly to profess his 
faith in Jesus. He adored Christ with a 
positive act, and allowed every one 
nearby to see him do it. First came 
adoration, then the miracle. Conse- 
quently, this ruler has shown that, if 
leaders of men and of governments 
would follow his example, the miracle 
of harmony between God and men would 
follow, as it were, inevitably. 


A LESSON FOR OUR RULERS 
OF TO-DAY 


How different was this man in the 
Gospel from our public rulers to-day, 
who for the most part are afraid to 
come out openly on the side of God, who 
are afraid to offend public opinion, 
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afraid to demand a public prayer in 
their solemn assemblies, afraid of any- 
thing that might be construed as adora- 
tion of the God who gave them power in 
While Christian men 
nuns—are 


the first place! 
and women—priests and 
suffering imprisonment and torture in 
many lands, only a feeble statement is 
issued here and there, protesting in vel- 
vet language against the bloody sword 
of religious persecution. 

The Catholic Church 
course, that persecution must come. 
She has endured it since her inception. 
**No servant is greater than his master. 
If they have persecuted Me, they will 
persecute you also.” Persecution, the 
Church knows, will be visited upon her 
children, simply because of the inevit- 
able and between 
God and Satan. 

Nations go to war for various reasons 

an insult to the national honor, the re- 
gaining of territory, economic disorder, 
political expediency. Men are asked to 
give their lives for these causes. Yet, 
when human beings are maltreated be- 
cause of their belief in God, we witness 
the weakness of men and of govern- 
ments in their inability or unwillingness 
How strange 


unceasing conflict 


to halt such oppression. 
it is that leaders of men who will go to 
war over a square inch of territory can 
be so helpless in behalf of those who are 
battling for Christ in the small area of 
their own courageous hearts! 


DIVINE WORSHIP NOW DEVOLVES 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


Because our secular leaders in this era 
are not particularly conspicuous for 
their public worship of God, it falls to 
the lot of the common man to supply 
such worship. The task of maintaining 
harmonious relationship between God 
and man depends to-day upon the in- 
dividual citizen—particularly upon us 


Catholics, both priests and_ people, 
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knows, of 


because of our great gift of faith. 

Catholics are the only people who 
Sunday after Sunday storm _ their 
churches to pay tribute to Almighty God. 
Grant that some of our people—more 
than we care to say—fail in this act of 
homage, nevertheless Catholics are far 
and away ahead of the rest of the world 
in adoring the God who has made them. 
There is reason for this, of course. 
They still have Jesus on their altars and 
in their Catholic 
Church did not dispense with His in- 
stitutions four hundred years ago, when 
Luther and Calvin did. It is not diffi- 
cult, then, to explain why we still hasten 
to kneel in adoration at His feet. One 
thing which her enemies can never take 


tabernacles. The 


away from the Catholic Church is this: 
she commands her faithful to adore, she 
does not leave recognition of God to the 
whim of the individual. 


ADORATION FIRST ELEMENT IN 
PROPER PRAYER 


Adoration or any other word seems 
weak when we realize the meaning it is 
expected to convey. To describe that 
act by which man recognizes the im- 
measurable differences between God and 
himself, and then tries to do something 
about it, we would need a dynamic, 
shattering expression that would jolt 
men from their lethargy and drop them 
to their knees. In adoration 
nothingness approaches Divine Omnipo- 
the positions 


> 
mans 


Too commonly 
the creature as- 


tence. 
are reversed to-day: 
pires to omnipotence, and God is merely 
tolerated. 

We Catholics should try to think 
straight on this matter. We have 
there is in our minds no doubt 
that. And Jesus is God—we 
Though He ap- 


Jesus 
about 
must never forget it. 
peared on earth as a man, though He 
was falsely accused and judged viciously 
by men, crucified and put to death, we 
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must never forget that Christ is the Son 
of God Almighty, having power over life 
and death, and destined on the last day 
to be the impartial Judge of both the 
living and the dead. 

If therefore Christ is God, we must act 
at all times as if we were fully conscious 
of it. Whenever we approach Christ in 
private prayer, or participate in public 
social worship of Him (as we do at 
Mass), we should place first things 
first. Many of us draw near Him to 
say that we are sorry for our sins. 
Wonderful; too few of human kind do 
such a thing at all. Many of us come 
and thank Christ for His wonderful 
gifts of the present and the past. Won- 
derful too, especially since some never 
thank Him at all. The majority of us, 
when we pray, ask Him for favors. We 
even ask for those things which we feel 
could never be secured in a mere human 
way. This too is good, for it shows our 
powerful and personal faith in Jesus 
Christ. But all the while we are omit- 
ting the very first and most important 
part of prayer. We must first do as the 
ruler did, and let our requests wait. 
Let not our own concerns take preced- 
ence. Let us first adore Christ as God, 
and then we shall fulfill the first re- 
quirement of proper prayer. 


This is what the Saints have done, 
and doubtless this is the reason why 
they have become Saints. Adoration 
of God gives us the proper perspective. 
It puts us in our place. It makes us 
realize that we are simply creatures 
fashioned by the hand of God out of 
nothing and utterly dependent upon 
Him. Adoration practised over a long 
period of time brings down upon us a 
heavenly sense of wisdom, and helps us 
to understand our true relation to God. 

We know, then, that adoration is of 
prime necessity in expressing Our proper 
relation with Almighty God. He de- 
mands it both of individuals and of na- 
tions. But we know that governments 
and the leaders of men have failed to 
render due worship. As a result, the 
individual must provide it. And no one 
in this world is better able to adore God 
than we Catholics. There is no need to 
explain why. We know that in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass we have the perfect 
means of rendering that adoration. In 
our own private lives, too, let us adore 
God as the first expression of our hom- 
age. Then let us go forth as the ruler 
did, and worship Christ in a way that all 
the world can see. We may be sur- 
prised at the number who will follow us, 
and do the same. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Satan and His Guile 


“While men were asleep, his enemy came” (Matt., xiii. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: 

1) Special need of vigilance to-day. 

(2) Aetivities of Satan in modern times. 

3) A summons to immediate action. 
Identifying the real enemy. 
Organizing a crusade for the salvation of 


_! 


our civilization. 


As Roman Catholics we are more 


cognizant than others of the terrible 
power of the devil. This is not surpris- 
ing, for the Catholic Church in its dogma 
and tradition allows neither the rejec- 
tion of Satan nor the minimizing of his 
influence. Those outside the Catholic 
Church have little understanding of the 
devil as he really is, and some do not be- 
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lieve in him at all. Of course, the devil 
is a liar, and when he deceives men to 
the extent that they do not believe in 
his existence, he has executed his most 
wily maneuver. 

The parable in to-day’s Gospel tells 
of the man who had good seed planted in 
his field. Apparently the man and his 
helpers thought that the planting alone 
was sufficient, and that the wheat field 
needed no care or watching. But 
“while men were asleep,” the Gospel 
says, “his enemy came and sowed weeds 
among the wheat.” Later on when the 
blades had sprung up, the weeds were 
discovered. It was too late at such an 
early stage of growth to eliminate the 
weeds without destroying some of the 
wheat also. The decision was wisely 
made to wait until the harvest, when the 
weeds could easily be distinguished from 
the wheat. But the point is that the 
catastrophe would never have taken 
place if the men had been vigilant and 
watched through the night, when an 
enemy was most likely to come. 


SATAN IS BUSY IN THE 

MODERN WORLD 

This parable, of course, is of direct con- 
cern to ourselves and the people of our 
own time. Although we are now ex- 
tremely conscious of the fact that an 
enemy is in our midst, ready to destroy 
liberty of religion and of government, 
nevertheless the sad fact is that for a 
long time the enemy has been allowed to 
roam unchallenged and unhampered, 
while peoples of the world were asleep 
In the wheat field of in- 
done his 


to the danger. 
ternational life Satan has 
planting, and now freedom of religious 


belief and freedom of government are 


threatened everywhere by the weeds of 


religious persecution and atheistic Com- 
munism. Men throughout the world 
and even whole nations accepted too 
readily the status of things as they 
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were. They were wanting in vigilance, 
neither dreaming of an enemy who might 
come in the night, nor heeding the soli- 
tary voice of the Catholic Church which 
was warning the world from the very 
start. Religion seemed 
hindrance to men, and was consequently 
The practice of virtue was 
no longer an ideal. Men became in- 
different to God, and thus an easy prey 
for Satan, who is a deceiver and the real 


sometimes a 


ignored. 


enemy of mankind. 

In our own generation we have seen 
nations one after another fall victim to 
this treachery and deceit. Satan has 
had his way, and now many peoples 
throughout the world are in slavery to a 
power that robs them of their human 
dignity and their right to worship God. 
It is necessary, however, to remember 
that in the matter of irreligion we 
Americans are not so much different 
from the peoples of other countries who 
have been claimed as Satan's victims. 
Unless we recognize the danger and 
personally take it upon ourselves to 
counteract it spiritually, we may find 
ourselves in the same dire predicament. 
We cannot deny that among us devotion 
to God is greatly lacking. So many in 
this land fail to know God, or love Him 
or serve Him. We are interested ex- 
cessively in material things, some of us 
to the exclusion of the spiritual alto- 
gether. We have sought after wealth, 
luxury, power and physical well-being, 
and in our pursuit of these things many 
of us have forgotten our immortal souls. 
We go on acting almost as if we were a 
superior type of men, incapable of being 
misled by the devil, when all the while 
he has been surreptitiously in our midst, 
and we have been unaware. True, the 
Catholic Church in our land has from 
the beginning of the danger cried out 
against the peril, but its voice until re- 
cently has been ignored or treated with 
indifference. 
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AN URGENT SUMMONS TO 

DEFENSIVE ACTION 

If things are to be changed, if Amer- 
ica herself is to be preserved from the 
disaster which has overtaken other na- 
tions, we Catholics must rouse ourselves 
to the danger before it is too late. We 
Catholics have the true faith of Christ 
and have not tampered with it. We 
have the seven Sacraments of Jesus and 
have rejected none of them. We have 
the Ten Commandments of Almighty 
God, and though unfortunately we may 
have personally violated some of them, 
we recognize their existence and accept 
our own responsibility. 
these divine gifts and admitting these 
commands, we must begin to live a life 
more realistically Catholic than ever 


Possessing 


before. 

Our Catholic laity are indeed to be 
commended highly for their fidelity to 
God’s will, and often they serve as an 
inspiration to us in the priesthood. 
But the time has arrived now when 
both priests and people must settle down 
to the business of preserving the Church 
of Christ and of saving America. There 
is no leeway any more. We must be 
Catholics thoroughly—Catholics in our 
thinking, our language and all our 
actions. 

If every American Catholic were to 
start now to do his full part, if he were to 
strip himself of the vanities which he has 
come to consider essential in his way of 
life, then with God’s aid (which can 
be so easily secured by simply asking) 
we can help bring the majority of our 
fellow-countrymen to their senses in 
time to escape disaster. We Catho- 
lics do believe in Satan and his awful 
power. We believe that he is behind the 
religious persecution in other lands and 
the suppression of free governments. 
We know that Satan is the force behind 
any attempt to do the same in our own 
country. 


NEED OF IDENTIFYING 

THE REAL ENEMY 

This is the point precisely: we must 
identify the real enemy who is Satan. 
Our defense is not necessarily against 
particular people (for these can be re- 
garded as instruments in Satan’s power), 
but against the depraved and deprived 
fallen archangel himself. If we make 
the mistake of arming ourselves against 
people alone, then our defense will give 
way. We must gird ourselves with 
spiritual weapons against a malicious 
spiritual foe, the devil. We Catholics 
must go back to prayer, fasting and 
almsgiving, for these are the weapons 
which Holy Mother Church has advyo- 
cated throughout the centuries. 

Once we Catholics don this spiritual 
armor in our warfare against a threaten- 
ing archangel, once we bring personally 
into our lives the spirit of prayer, fast- 


‘ing and almsgiving, we can confidently 


strive by every act and word of our own 
to enlist our non-Catholic neighbors in 
the campaign to save our country—and 
the rest of the world—from catastrophe. 
Our non-Catholic friends will then see 
that we know whom we are fighting, 
and how best to make warfare. At the 
present time our non-Catholic friends 
may be finding it difficult to understand 


; how best to combat the evil which 


threatens our free institutions. They 
know that inimical forces menace us, 
but in most cases they have been unable 
to detect the actual enemy behind the 
obscurity of deceit. It is true that we 
must also arm physically and materially, 
but at the same time we must all know 
that the one way to stop Satan dead in 
his tracks is to take out our spiritual 
armament and make use of it. 


ORGANIZING A CRUSADE TO 
SAVE CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


The leaders of the great mass of the 
Russian people who have dedicated 
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themselves to conquering a universe 
and the souls of men have never num- 
bered more than a tiny percentage of the 
people. If through closely united effort 
they succeeded in getting control of the 
destiny of their people for evil, we 
Catholics are sufficiently numerous and 
strong in the United States to keep our 
Christian. Numbers, of 
course, nothing of themselves, 
and the average Catholic cannot be ex- 
pected to perform miracles. But if each 
individual Catholic takes it upon him- 


civilization 
mean 


self to become the finest Catholic pos- 
sible, then not only will we slow the ad- 
vance of the real enemy upon the soul 
of America, but our intimate non-Catho- 
lic friends will joyfully and willingly 


join us in this great crusade against 
Satan. If every Catholic were to do 
this, the preservation of religion and of 
our democratic way of living would be 
assured. 

“While men were asleep, his enemy 
came.” May we Catholics awaken and 
realize that we can tide! 
May we acquaint the American people 
with the honesty of our belief in the 
devil and in hell! May they see us gird 
for warfare with the instruments which 
God Himself has given us, and may we 
through the sincerity of our own Catho- 
lic living induce all sincere Americans 
to become active participants on the 
side of God in this battle against the 
archangel from hell! 


stem the 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Catholic Education 


. and becomes a tree” (Matt., xili. 32). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Education of her children is a most vital 
concern of the Church to-day. 

(2) Aims of Catholie education. 

(3) Origin of our Catholic school system. 

(4) Growth due to the self-sacrifice of priest 
and Religious and the loyal support of 
the laity. 


The most vital concern of holy Mother 
Church on earth is the religious educa- 
tion of her children. A pastor possesses 
no obligation more serious than towards 
the little ones of his flock. This is the 
very reason why he is called the “‘pas- 
tor’’—the “‘shepherd” of his flock. 

Man, when he enters the world, ar- 
rives in a fallen condition. He is not as 
God wanted him to be. The devil in 
the garden of Paradise had tempted 
Adam and Eve, and they sinned by dis- 
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obeying Him. They were our first 
parents; they represented all of us. 
They failed, and we share in their failure. 
Now, though sin is forgiven, its taints 
remain in our human nature, and we 
constantly hear strange whisperings in 
our heart urging us to do that which is 
So, holy Mother Church, know- 
ing this, makes every effort to lead the 
hearts of the young towards God and 
the things of God. At the cost of tre- 
mendous sacrifice on the part of priests 


wrong. 


and people, she strives with all her 
power to being the child to the knowl- 
edge of God. The Church will not 
take with the young. She 
knows why they were created by God, 
knows that heaven is their final goal. 
And the Catholic Church will work with 
all her might to see that her children 


chances 
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know God and reach heaven in the end. 


PURPOSE OF THE CATHOLIC 

SCHOOL 

Towards the conclusion of St. Mark’s 
Gospel we read that Christ said to His 
Apostles: “He who believes and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he who does 
not believe shall be condemned.” In 
other words, baptism is necessary but 
not sufficient. There must be faith be- 
sides. Belief in the truths revealed by 
Christ is essential; Christ Himself has 
said so. But faith must be nurtured 
and cared for and_ protected. The 
Church knows that her children must 
be educated in the knowledge of God, for 
this serves to strengthen faith and to in- 
That is why we have the 
Catholic school. 


crease it. 


Hlowever, prior to the age of reason, 
when little children live in a world of 
their own and in intimate relationship 
with their mother and father, it is im- 
perative that parents realize that they 
alone have the responsibility of seeing 
that the proper groundwork is laid upon 
which the Catholic school can build. 
Religious Sisters and priests who have 
had the responsibility of instructing the 
candidates for First Communion know 
the almost hopeless task of preparing 
the children of merely nominal Catholic 
parents who do not go regularly to 
church themselves, and thus have not 
cultivated in their children a sense of 
the Real Presence. Upon the parents 
rests the grave obligation of bringing 
their little children to drink of the 
fountain of truth, of enabling them to 
understand why God created them, and 
of showing their children the way to 
heaven even in those early years, es- 
pecially by their own good example. 

When the child has reached the age of 
Mother Church, ever 
anxious to educate its children in the 
ways of God, takes the child for a large 


reason, holy 


portion of each day away from its own 
varthly mother. The Church knows, 
of course, that the child must be edu- 
cated in all the subjects which the State 
demands, that it must be trained in sub- 
ject-matter which will help to prepare 
the child for its state in life. But at 
the same time Mother Church, as far as 
her own children are concerned, wants 
God to be an essential part of the cur- 
riculum. In other words, geography is 
important, but more important is the 
fact that God created the very earth 
which forms the subject-matter of geog- 
raphy. The knowledge of history is 
essential, but more essential is the fact 
that God is the creator of all human be- 
ings who have made history. Some 
knowledge of science is necessary, but 
we must never overlook the fact that 
God has created all the things which 
science gradually discovers. 


ORIGIN OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

In order, then, to make certain that 
Catholic children will during their for 
mative years in school be permeated 
with the knowledge and the recognition 
of God, Mother Church has established 
the Catholic schools. Because of her 
own initiative in the field of education, 
the Church does not cast any aspersions 
upon the public school system in Amer- 
ica (although she could not extol the sys- 
tem either as the best or finest possible), 
but simply determines that, inasmuch 
as God is not allowed in the curriculum 
of the public school, God shall be the 
major factor in the Catholic schools 
which she herself establishes. 

The Church in America from early 
times saw the necessity of establishing 
her parochial system of education for the 
young, and she launched forth on a 
gigantic program of erecting Catholic 
schools and of supplying these schools 


with teachers of her own. Out of her 
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ranks came hundreds and thousands of 
Religious Sisters and Brothers who ded- 
icated their lives to the service of the 
Church. Priests were in the vanguard 
of this new and daring educational sys- 
tem, and to them goes the credit for the 
establishment of the Catholic school in 
the beginning. Upon the miracle of 
sacrifice of those in religious life was our 
Catholic school system founded, and 
there is no doubt that, without the cour- 
age and sacrifice of our Sisters and 
Brothers, the Church would have for a 
long time been prevented from starting 
the religious education of her children. 

There is, however, another part of the 
miracle, and it concerns the admirable 
contribution which our Catholic laity 
have made to this same cause. As 
citizens of the United States, they paid 
their taxes for the support of the public 
schools, but at the same time they 
heroically took it upon themselves to 
put into effect the educational program 
which the early bishops inaugurated and 
to which the priests and Religious men 
and women consecrated their lives. 


LOYAL SUPPORT OF THE 

LAITY 

It is a marvellous thing to contem- 
plate the strength we see inherent in the 
Catholic Church in America to-day- 
the strength given to it by the great 
Catholic laity of the past in their loyal 
spiritual and financial support of the 
Catholic system. Our 
priesthood in this country is strong now 
because of the resoluteness and generos- 
ity of Catholic men and women in the 
Because they heeded the call of 


educational 


past. 
the bishops and followed the leadership 
of their priests, the laity helped to 
establish in these United States the 
schools which in the long run have 


meant a better Church and a_ better 
America. 

The story has been the same _ all 
through the history of the Church in our 
country. Constantly our Catholic peo- 
ple have given financially to the support 
of our parochial schools, sometimes at 
great personal sacrifice. Most of them 
have considered this obligation as grave 
as the duty of supporting their parish 
church, although there is doubtless a 
minority amongst them who have given 
very little in their lifetime to this sacred 
cause. The majority of our priests and 
Religious to-day can truthfully say that 
the laity, by supplying us with a Catho- 
lic education, have helped make our own 
vocations possible. 

In this age our Church is maintaining 
not only elementary parochial schools 
but secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities as well. New schools are be- 
ing created to meet the demand of par- 
ents for the higher education of their 
children. The upkeep is great; the 
cost is high. And we have to pray for 
the continued support of our great Cath- 
olic laity in these days especially, when 
the faith and morals of our children are 
endangered. Husbands and wives par- 
ticularly who have no children of their 
own could scarcely find a more im- 
portant outlet for their almsgiving than 
Catholic education. 

“It becomes a tree.” A seed planted 
in the soft earth will take root and in 
time become a tree. If it is nurtured, 
cultivated and cared for, it will grow in 
strength and beauty and _ stateliness. 
So also the seed of God’s grace, im- 
planted in the soul of the child at Bap- 
tism, should and can attain in time to 
the maturity of sainthood. Our Catho- 
lic laity help to make such sainthood 


possible. 





—, 
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Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Our Final End 


‘Behold, I have told it to you beforehand” (Matt., xxiv. 25). 


SYNOPSIS; 
(1) For each of us death is inevitable. 
(2) We should therefore prepare for death. 
(3) We still have time to merit heaven. 
(4) Christ is merciful to us during life, but 
Just after our death. 


It is rather strange that, of all the 
facts known to men on earth, the Catho- 
lic Church has to warn men constantly 
of that one fact which is most certain, 
and concerning which Jesus Himself has 
uttered such grave reflections—the in- 
evitableness of death. 

We see people die one after another. 
And we Catholics especially, who believe 
judgment to be as certain as death, are 
confronted most often with the solemni- 
ties of death, and even dying. Almost 
with regularity we are witnesses to the 
impressive liturgy surrounding death, 
and we hear prayers which others never 
hear. Listen to some of the prayers of 
the ritual service for the dead. “O 
God, great and omnipotent Judge, . . . 
let us be mindful of our own frailty and 
mortality, . . . that walking always in 
Thy fear and in the ways of Thy Com- 
mandments, we may . experience a 
merciful judgment.” Again we hear: 
“Grant... that... we may bear in mind 
that we are most certainly to follow... 
Give us grace to make ready for that 
last hour by a devout and holy life, and 
protect us against a sudden and un- 
provided death. . . Yes, so very 
often have we heard these prayers, yet, 
when the occasion passes, we simply go 
forth and resume our usual manner of 
living, even though it may be mortally 
sinful living. 


DEATH IS INEVITABLE 

FOR EVERYONE 

Of course, the one contingency we 
may have failed completely to consider 
is that in any group the next death may 
be our own. As we view the dead 
human frame in an open coffin or the 
closed coffin in a center aisle, or watch 
the interment in a grave, we may muse 
that some day we too shall die. But 
we feel somehow that we cannot be the 
next with death’s appointment. It just 
has always to be some one else. It could 
not be ourselves. We feel that it is not 
yet the time for us to die—not just yet. 
However, a day will arrive when we 
experience these same sentiments, and 
we shall actually be the next to die! 
What fools, then, shall we be, if we have 
not changed our lives! 

“Watch, therefore,” says Jesus, ‘for 
you do not know at what hour your 
Lord is to come. . . . Be ready, because 
at an hour that you do not expect, the 
Son of Man will come. . . . Watch there- 
fore, for you know neither the day nor 
the hour.” Death is certain. It will 
be sudden, no matter how long we have 
been expecting — it. Holy Mother 
Church prays, not that we be sheltered 
from sudden death alone, but from ‘‘a 
sudden and unprovided death.”” Death 
is a punishment for original sin; we can- 
not escape it. Why then, instead of 
banishing the thought of death from our 
mind, not think of it often’ Why defer 
preparation for death until to-morrow, 
or the next day, or another year, when 
it may occur this very day! Doubtless, 
many of you will still continue to think, 
even as these words are uttered, that you 
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will not be the next to die. Why not 
leave Mass this morning as if you knew 
that you might never return alive? If 
your death before nightfall were certain, 
would you not want to change your 


lives? 


PERSONAL PREPARATION FOR 

DEATH 

It is difficult to think of our personal 
death very much unless we are con- 
cerned with the attainment of personal 
holiness. The pursuit of holiness does 
not mean that we must leave the world 
and find refuge in seclusion. 
holiness demands only that we face the 
world and the flesh and the devil 
squarely, with no trepidation and no 
despair, and determine to love God 
above all persons and all things. “If 
you love Me,” said our Blessed Lord, 
“keep the commandments.” The ad- 
vance towards holiness is as simple as 
that. True, the road to heaven must 
be the road of the cross, but Jesus has 
softened that road with His own foot- 
steps. The pursuit of holiness will 
enable us to look upon death wisely, 
and to understand more clearly that 
death is but our final liberation from 
this valley of so many tears. 

“It is appointed unto men once to die 
but after this comes the judgment.” St. 


Personal 


aul, the great convert and convert- 
maker, spoke these words. As Catho- 
lics, we base our entire philosophy of 
living upon eternal judgment, upon 
judgment by Christ at the moment when 
our soul leaves our body. Our cer- 
tainty on this point is unsurpassed, our 
belief unquestioned. And yet we com- 
monly fail to advert to the manner of 
our present living—that it is sometimes 
tinged with evil, and perhaps even 
stained deeply with serious sin. The 
tragedy is that we wait, and wait and 
wait, because we cannot make ourselves 
believe that we may be the next to die. 
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Yet, the very next we may well be! 
And, if we are, then our judgment is im- 
minent. If judgment finds us in the 
state of mortal sin, as no friend of God, 
as one who has rejected sanctifying 
grace, then there is no alternative but 


hell. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MERIT 

HEAVEN 

“Behold, I have told it to you before- 
hand.” Our life on earth is but a short 
one. We are here to prove our mettle 
in the battle for the kingdom of heaven. 
This earthly life is not the end and the 
summation of all living, although some 
there are who tragically think so. We 
Catholics know that to gain heaven we 
keep God’s commandments. 
There is no other way. Individually 
through weakness we may have failed. 
We may have broken the command- 
ments, and sometimes seriously. How- 
ever, God still gives us, while we are 
alive, the chance to win heaven, but we 
No matter 
what our past record has been, let us 
now begin to do God’s will at all costs, 


must 


must prove our worthiness. 


and to take even strenuous means to do 
SO. 

At the end of life will come our dying. 
Dying will not be hard, if in our life- 
time we have tried to become personally 
holy. Personal holiness, which is sim- 
ply our love of God and our fulfillment 
of His divine will, will prepare us well 
for the inevitable process of passing 
from this to eternal life. The more we 
think of the world, the less we shall 
think of death and judgment; the more 
we are concerned with the flesh, the less 
we can think of death and judgment. 
We must not be deceived by the world 
or the flesh or the devil; let us at this 
very moment determine to fight free 
from their bondage. 

Holy Mother Church is a_ kindly 
mother. She has taught us many 
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things. She has preached Jesus and 
His goodness to us ever since we can 
remember. But she has also warned us 
of the death which we must die and the 
judgment we must undergo. Mother 
Church has always preached the mercy 
of Jesus, but she has warned that divine 
mercy ends with the passing of our soul. 
She has told us that after death the 
justice of God shall prevail. At the 
moment of death our soul, if it has lost 
the grace of God, may try to flee hither 
or thither. It may cry out for just 
another chance. But there is no other 
chance. Our soul will meet Jesus 
Christ, and we shall know in a moment 


how terrible is our loss. Then, with no 
delay and with no partiality, we shall 
hear our sentence. 

If the judgment pronounced is dam- 
nation, the words which we hear to-day 
in the Gospel will burn into us ever- 
lastingly: ‘Behold, I told it to you be- 
forehand.” This morning, to-day, we 
hear those words of Jesus in time. We 
can still win heaven if we love Christ 
now and decide to do always His will. 
As we walk from the Sacrifice of the 
Mass on this day, let us pay heed! 
We may never come back again alive. 
Our next abode may be a_ closed 
coffin. 
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Developing the Five- Year-Old 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M. Litt.D., LL.D. 


May school administrators feel 


that the kindergarten will come in time 
to be accepted as the standard first step 
in the formal education of the child. 
Specialists in the education of young 
children do not agree in their educa- 
tional philosophy, in the exact nature of 
the subject-matter units through which 
they plan to provide opportunity for the 
development of the five-year-old, nor in 
the degree to which the teacher should 
depart from formal educational pro- 
cedures in the work of the kindergarten. 
There is no unanimity in the statement 
of objectives. Teachers differ widely 
in their estimate of the best methods of 
teaching the five-year-old, but there is 
general agreement that it is the teacher's 
primary responsibility, not to give 
knowledge to these children, but rather 
to equip them with power to meet new 
situations. From a purely secular point 
of view, we find acceptable the state- 
ment of Myers and Williams that the 
main purposes of the kindergarten are 
the formation of good health habits, 
attainment of emotional control, devel- 
opment of coéperative attitudes in social 
situations, and participation in creative 
The realization of 
purposes makes easier the adjustment of 
the child to the more formal work of the 
first grade. The kindergarten habits of 
freedom and _ self-activity, under the 
guidance of skillful teachers, will stir the 
child to proceed gladly to higher levels. 
Certainly the little graduate of a kinder- 
garten course has a wealth of valuable 


activities. these 


concepts and a richness of vocabulary 
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that make it a pleasure for him to attack 
the work of the first grade. Veteran 
teachers who were once skeptical of the 
value of the kindergarten now agree that 
this year of initial training has a fine, 
wholesome, stimulating influence upon 


the school. 


AIMS OF THE CATHOLIC 
KINDERGARTEN 


The casual reader of a secular manual 
and a religious manual of kindergarten 
work becomes keenly aware of the dif- 
ferent scales of value. In the secular 
manual nothing is said of religious 
development, no mention is made of 
religious principles, and there can be no 
teaching of religious truth. The Catho- 
lic teacher knows her philosophy of edu- 
cation and its clear demand that moral 
and religious training should so_ per- 
meate other kinds of 
knowledge that its influence will be felt 
in every circumstance of life, and be 
strengthened as the mind advances to a 
fuller acquaintance with nature and a 


instruction in 


riper experience with the realities of 
human existence. Of set purpose the 
kindergarten aims to give the tender 
five-year-old a fuller acquaintance with 
nature and a riper experience with the 
realities of human existence. In the 
Catholic plan moral and religious train- 
ing must dominate the process through 
which this objective is achieved. The 
Catholic teacher places first in her order 
of values the moral and religious devel- 


opment of the educand. The greatest 
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excellence of the manual! reviewed in a 
previous article (THe Hommeric AND 
PastorsL Review, September, 1950), is 
the help it gives the teacher in imparting 
knowledge and 
religious living to the tender mind of the 
child. Nor does this manual neglect 
to give expert guidance in achieving the 
kindergarten 


religic US 


remaining outcomes of 
education and the correlation of all 
instruction with the moral and religious 
training that is necessarily primary in 
her thinking. 


LEADING THE CHILD TO 
HIGHER IDEALS 


In the second unit, Living with Others, 
certain definite objectives guide the work 
of the teacher. [t is her great purpose 
here to lead the child to higher ideals in 
home and community life through a 
series of guided activities that come as 
near as possible to experience in actual 
situations. These activities are an ex- 
pression of the play urge that is in every 
normal child, but they are guided in a 
manner calculated to result in lasting 
outcomes of social significance. The 
children come to have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the debt they owe their parents 
and of the interdependence of people 


With the Holy 


acquire the 


upon one another. 
Family as models, they 
Virtues that contribute so much to happy 
home living, and they learn according to 
their capacity the application of Chris- 
tian social principles to their own lives. 
There is developed in their young minds 
an increasing awareness of their depend- 
ence on many people: priest. doctor, 


nurse, police, postman, bus driver. 


streetcar and railroad workers. grocer, 
farmer. baker. and milkman. They are 
made to see that God in His goodness has 


helpers. The pupils 


given them these 
The Cat * Arndergarten. A Curriculum 
Guide, by the Kindergarten Committee Depart- 
ment of Ed it ation. Ar hdiocese of san 
Francisco W. H. Sadlier. Ine.. 1948). 
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lessons of 


in turn take pleasure in and responsibil- 
ity for helping others, particularly their 
parents and the members of their own 
families. They learn to codperate with 
their fellow-pupils, and seek with them 
to observe the rules of safety and health 
toward better and happier living. Al- 
most incidentally they develop a number 
of habits and skills, make better use of 
their leisure time, learn to use materials 
effectively and never waste anything of 
value, learn to concentrate on a given 
task and complete it before beginning 
another, and develop an appreciation 
of the higher and finer life. 


ENCOURAGING INITIATIVE 

IN THE CHILDREN 

The teacher will stir the initiative of 
the children by encouraging them to 
make suggestions about the best ap- 
proach to the particular project pre- 
sented. 
profusion from children who have before 


These suggestions come in great 


them several playhouse toys. a box of 
building blocks, a few pictures of home 
activities or of helpers who have daily 
contact with the home. The teacher 
will choose stories and poems, hymns and 
songs, about activities in the home, and 
will stress health activities and habits 
Daily 
morning and evening prayer is a home 


of cleanliness and = orderliness. 


activity that may be new to some of the 
pupils, but the teacher will exhort all her 
charges to be regular and devout in their 
The discussion of 
the respective duties of father and 
mother and other members of the family 
gives the teacher an excellent opportu- 


daily prayers to God. 


nity to stress imitation of the virtues of 
the Holy Family. Children thus in- 
structed conceive a sense of their own 
responsibility to take their proper part 
in home chores as an expression of grati- 
tude to their parents and as a means of 
promoting the general welfare of all the 
members of the family. 














EDINA, MINNESOTA 


can be justly proud of this highly fune- 
tional new public school building, de- 
signed to meet the community’s needs 
for many years to come. The installation 
of school furniture was arranged through 
Farnham Stationery & School Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Distributors for Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


” * * 


Our new illustrated brochure containing 
full details of the complete line of Hey- 
uood-Wakefield school furniture will be 
sent without charge upon request. Write: 
Heywood-Wakefield, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Michigan. 
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OTE HOW the effective use of modern design and mate- 
N rials makes an entire classroom an efficient tool for 
learning in this Edina, Minnesota, school. Shown here are 
the Heywood-Wakefield Tablet-Arm units, S-819 TABS, 
1,000 of which are used in this school. Although arranged 
formally here, these movable units can be grouped and 
regrouped to suit changing classroom needs. Like all 
Heywood -Wakefield tubular steel school furniture, these 
have sturdy, welded tubular steel frames which combine 
high durability with light weight. 
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Construction activities, of the primi- 
tive nature that is possible with the 
materials at hand, develop motor con- 
trol, train the child to think for himself 
and solve his own problems, and give him 
a readiness and a willingness for real 
Here the teacher has oppor- 
tunity to 
gratitude to God for the many things He 


work, 
teach these five-year-olds 
has created for the use of man, for the 
welfare of all His creatures. Incidental 
to the building of a house, however 
crudely, is the learning of many habits 
that contribute to the comfortand happi- 
ness of living. The house when com- 
pleted is felt to be their own work, 
because the teacher has quietly drawn 
all suggestions for its construction from 


the pupils themselves. If she perchance 


had to remind them of a mailbox or of 


the need to fill the empty cupboard with 
foodstuffs, the aroused children now 
take delight in carrying out the hints she 
them. Many important 
concepts come to the children through 
cooperating, sharing, and working hap- 
pily with others for a common purpose. 
The habit of caring for tools and mate- 
rials teaches them respect for public 


gives social 


property, and makes it unlikely that 
they will later become members of gangs 
of hoodlums whose only activity is 
vandalism or destruction of public prop- 
erty. The discussion period which fol- 
lows upon the work of construction gives 
the teacher an opportunity for construc- 
tive criticism, and allows the children 
to talk over and evaluate what they have 
done and to plan future work. The 
planning and the construction of acces- 
sories for the home (even such inciden- 
tals as vases, electric lamps, and book 
ends) engage the interest and eager ac- 
tivity of all. It is not amiss for the 
teacher to remind the children that the 
power to plan and to construct is a spe- 
cial gift which God has bestowed on 
them. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY TRAINING 

FOR FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 

Health and safety instruction should 
be planned by the teacher according to 
the need and as the occasion arises. 
She may, for instance, satisfy their 
curiosity in regard to matches, and 
show by simple experiment that it is not 
safe for five-year-olds to handle them. 
Children need to be guarded against 
themselves and their own folly. There 
is the story of a kindergarten pupil who 
planned to conduct a little activity of 
his own by plunging a small electric 
heater into a bathtub full of cold 
water. 

In health and safety education it is 
possible to appeal to a Catholic child on 
a higher plane. _We do not expect a 
five-year-old to understand the malice of 
deliberate injury or mutiliation of one’s 
own body, but he can grasp the idea that 
his body is a precious gift of God, spe- 
cially created by God, and that it is con- 
trary to God's will that he should allow 
his body to undergo the hazard of possi- 
ble injury or mutiliation through delib- 
erate negligence or carelessness. The 
child can comprehend that he must 
practise safety and conserve his health 
because he is a child of God. 

“All the members of one’s community 
should be recognized as friends given by 
God, who in His providence and wisdom 
has called people to their respective 
vocations, providing in this way for the 
happiness and safety of all. The chil- 
dren must be made to realize their de- 
pendence on them, as well as the need 
for codperating with them.” Our man- 
ual thus introduces the topic, “The 
Community.” Through a series of activ- 
ities such as the dramatization of the 
ways in which a policeman helps people, 
the children learn that’ this public 
guardian is their friend. They respect 
and obey the police officer because he is 
a representative of authority, and all 
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authority comes from God. They real- 
ize that his restrictions on their move- 
ments and their conduct are prompted 
by a desire to promote their welfare. 
They respect the person and value the 
services of the safety patrol boy and the 
fireman, of the doctor and the nurse. 
There is no need to stress their obedience 
to their teacher, for that is an essential 
part of every activity of the day. The 
manual gives prominence to the spiritual 
and temporal leadership of the priest. 
He is Father to all his people; he is the 
minister of God who helps all to get to 
heaven. The dramatization of a sick 
call impresses children with the intimacy 
of the priest’s relationship. Other com- 
munity helpers may become the topic 
of discussion as the occasion arises. 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 
FOR KINDERGARTENERS 


The manual notes a number of new 
experiences that may be used for enrich- 
ing this unit; it recommends the use of 
Bible stories with special appeal to 
children, and recommends familiar 
stories that are old-time favorites for 
dramatization. Every — kindergarten 
teacher knows that suitable visual aids 
in the form of films are available, but the 
manual gives the sources from which 
they can be obtained. Films are a 
splendid vehicle to illustrate stories, 
folk tales, and nursery rhymes. 


“The kindergarten does not at- 
tempt to develop skills in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but rather to 
make the child ready for learning 
these skills. This preparation con- 
sists of laying the groundwork by 
eliminating unfavorable physical and 
emotional conditions that might re- 
tard learning; of exploring the child’s 
inherited capacities as he exhibits 
them on a play level; of establishing 
certain concepts within the child’s 
comprehension limits; of encouraging 
through pleasurable activity favor- 
able attitudes toward learning in all 
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three areas. Thus, when he reaches 
the first grade he will have acquired a 
stock of experiences and ideas which 
will make him ready and eager to 
undertake a sustained and system- 
atized program of learning the skills 
themselves. 

“Attention to the development of 
reading readiness is one of the chief 
obligations of the kindergarten teacher 

The alert kindergarten teacher 
is alive to the many opportunities 
which may occur to pave the way for 
the actual experience of learning to 
read. Enriched experiences and not 
reading instruction is the goal. Read- 
ing readiness, not reading ability, is 
the concern of the kindergarten 
teacher. 

“The purposes of the reading readi- 
ness program are: to develop a fund 
of meaningful concepts through an 
enriched, varied, and extended pro- 
gram of activity; to present a wide 
field for creative and problematic 
thinking; to increase language facility 
and vocabulary; to develop correct 
enunciation habits; to awaken within 
the child an interest in the written 
symbol and a desire to use and under- 
stand it.” 


It is the proper function of the kinder- 
garten, not to teach the child to read, 
but to give the child many experiences 
that will broaden his interests, add to his 
fund of information and his vocabulary, 
and thus build up for him a reading 
background. Informal activities such 
as excursions, social contacts, and practi- 
cal experiences will build up meaningful 
concepts in the mind of the pupil. [t is 
his teacher’s avowed aim to train him to 
think, to develop his ability to use 
English sentences with ease, fluency, and 
accurate enunciation, and to awaken his 
interest in reading through demonstrat- 
ing its practical values. The immediate 
preparation for reading is effected 
through formal activities: developing 
his memory span of ideas to five or six 
objects; training him in visual memory 


and discrimination through activities 
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that develop his powers of observation; 
training him in auditory memory and 
discrimination through attention to good 
articulation and speech habits; and 
training him through the use of his 
kinesthetic sense by using such simple 
expedients as having the child close his 
eyes and identify an animal picture as 
the teacher guides his forefinger along its 
outline. 


INFORMAL PREPARATION 
FOR LATER YEARS 


When the teacher deems the training 
adequate, she may administer informal 
reading readiness tests which determine 
his ability to match words, to associate 
symbols with meaning, to supply a miss- 
ing word or words in a sentence, and to 
reproduce a story. Our manual lists a 
number of sources of formal reading 
readiness tests and intelligence tests for 
the child in kindergarten up to. six 
years of age. It is thought that the 
forward-looking teacher will wish to 
make use of these tests in a final deter- 
mination of the reading readiness of her 
group. 

“Language in the kindergarten is not 
confined to any special period of the day, 
but plays an essential part in every 
activity and in every phase of the cur- 
riculum.”” The teacher will, however, 
set up numerous situations whose pur- 
pose is to teach the child the use of 
language and the expression of ideas, 
to develop a better vocabulary and cor- 
rect oral language habits, and to impart 
confidence to the child when speaking or 
sharing experience with others. 

The particular aims presented in the 
manual under the topic, ““Communica- 
tions,” are habits that the home seeks 
to develop in the child before his appear- 
ance in the kindergarten; to listen atten- 
tively; to tell a simple story in correct 
sentences; to observe forms of courtesy 
in speaking and listening; to use an 
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agrecable tone of voice, eliminating baby 
talk; to enunciate distinctly; to talk 
about one thing at a time and to tell 
things in order, 

The child who develops ability to re- 
cite poetry, rhythmically and naturally, 
will like poetry, and it will be no effort 
for him to memorize a few favorite 
poems. Stories in poem form are a 
delight, and may lead him to keen 
appreciation of the higher reaches of 
literature. 
telling gives him a model to imitate. 


The low-pitched voice holds the atten- 


The teacher's skill in story- 


tion of the child, and his comprehension 
is aided by a deliberate manner and well- 
placed pauses. The teacher may make 
use of a few telling gestures and some 
changes of inflection, but she should 
never forget that the story is not being 
dramatized. Nor should she monopolize 
the réle of story-teller; the children will 
proudly imitate her example, and many 
pupils can become excellent story-tellers 
under her direction. The telling of 
stories from pictures has a special appeal 
for children, whether as listeners or as 
narrators. The Catholic teacher plants 
high idealism firmly in the minds of her 
pupils through religious stories and 
Under her guidance 
children of relatively poor background 
learn much from the true stories of Our 
Lord, Our Lady, and the Saints. 
Story-telling leads logically to the 
more difficult dramatization. This activ- 
latent ability, 
promising pupils. 


religious pictures. 


ity discovers much 
often in the 
The outcomes are a sufficient warrant 


and a reward for the teacher's efforts in 


least 


making use of the more complicated and 
detailed method of dramatization. 


UNSUSPECTED ABILITIES OF 

THE FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 

The five-year-old sometimes amazes 
his teacher with his grasp of the number 
concept and his skill in the use of num- 
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bers. But the kindergarten child’s in- 
formation is spotty and limited. Situa- 
tions and activities that demand quanti- 
tative thinking lead to enrichment of the 
number concept. The kindergarten at- 
tempts to give him an awareness and an 
appreciation of number functions in the 
affairs of life. All the work in the kin- 
dergarten should include counting, meas- 
dramatizing, or manipulating 
concrete things. The number experi- 
ences should be informal but well- 
planned. Our manual lists these partic- 
ular aims: “To develop the ability to 
count as far as needs demand; to iden- 


. uw 
uring, 


tify numbers and counting, as in finding 
how many there are in a group; to 
recognize numbers, as pages of books, 
numbers on calendars; to compare ob- 
jects in relation to size, form, and posi- 
tion; to use simple quantitative vocabu- 
lary as the need arises.” 


BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH 

GOD’S GREAT WORLD 

The fourth and final unit presented in 
our manual is appropriately named 
“Getting to Know God’s World.” The 
purpose of the unit is achieved by bring- 
ing the child into contact with a rich 
variety of experiences in nature, music, 
andart. The kindergarten can do much 
for the child before he begins to rely on 
the language symbols for his under- 
standing in these areas. 

Through study of the manifestations 
of nature that mark the order and the 
changes of the seasons, the kindergarten 
trains the child’s powers of observation 
and teaches him “Science.” “In the 
science period we should carry over the 
main objectives of the religion period: 
the perfections of God, His goodness 
toward all creatures, His care of them, 
His beauty reflected in them.’; The 
study of autumn stresses the power of 
God and stirs gratitude to Him for all 
His great gifts. God Our Father's 


- 
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thoughtfulness is brought home to the 
child in his study of winter, and moves 
him to be ever thoughtful of God. The 
rising splendor of nature in spring makes 
the child think of the source of all 
beauty, God Himself. 
he praises God as Creator of the beauti- 
ful world that is the home of man, and 
yearns for the heavenly home where he 
shall see the beauty of God Our Father. 
The child’s observation of the changes 
of the seasons teaches the child God's 
attribute of order. “All creation and 
its creatures follow God's plan of order. 


Spontaneously 


Beginning with spring each season 
follows in order. We see God’s plan 
in the little seed, then in the blossom, 
and lastly in the fruit. God Our 
Father has planned a certain time and 
place for everything.” 

Because music is connected with every 
phase of life, it must form an integral 
part of kindergarten life. Our manual 
gives but a_ few Rote 
Singing, Rhythmic Activities, Rhythm 
Band Activities, and Music Apprecia- 
tion cover almost every aspect of the 
teaching of music at this level. There 
follows a list of selections, with sug- 
gested orchestration, for rhythm band 
work; a list of music records that corre- 
late with the physical activities of the 
kindergarten; a short list of recordings 
of stories that have appealed to young 
children for generations; and a book list 
that will be of service to the kindergarten 
teacher. 

“Art in the kindergarten should be 
related to and integrated with all other 
subjects in the curriculum. <A child at 
the kindergarten level is not so much 
interested in skill, in exact representa- 
tion, or in final results as he is in han- 
dling materials.... Even without special 
training in art, a teacher may introduce 
a community to beauty. Rather than 
have teachers who are trained in the 


suggestions. 


(Continued on page 76) 
































































RANaaaannannit! THE ARTISTE—A TRUE PIPE ORGAN 


meee 


“Your church can have this genuine 
Moller pipe organ for only $3750*—installed ! 


The Artiste is M. P. Mdller’s answer to the 
musical needs of a church with limited funds. 
Note some of the Artiste’s fine features: 


®@ offers the unequalled beauty of true | @ meets the price of substitute instruments 
pipe tone @ can be played by any organist 

© created by regular Moller craftsmen— | ®@ finished in beautiful walnut (both console 
builders of many of the world’s great and organ case) 


custom type organs @ conforms to standards of the A.G.O. 


Also—THE MOLLER PORTABLE—$2975* 
A small, but genuine pipe organ; suitable for schools, 
chapels, funeral homes, etc. 


Before you purchase any organ, see 
and hear the Artiste. Call or write: 


OWMOLMER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
*Price slightly higher in the Far West. 
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Holy Communion for the 
First Saturdays in Honor of 
Our Lady of Fatima 


REVEREND Eprrors: 

The priests and Sisters of Mercy sta- 
tioned at St. Teresa’s Church, Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, New York, last Septem- 
ber introduced the devotion of “The 
Five First Saturdays” in honor of Our 
Lady of Fatima among all the school 
children of Communion age. 

The Sisters conceived the idea, and 
spoke of it to their pastor who has always 
had a special devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother. He gave his immediate ap- 
proval, and lent every possible assistance 
to see the suggestion carried out. 

On the First Saturday of October the 
Sisters in charge of the seventh and 
eighth grades arranged to have their 
pupils receive Holy Communion in a 
body at the 8:30 o’clock Mass. In 
November the children of the fifth and 
sixth grades joined the group, and in 
December the students of the third and 
fourth grades also honored Our Lady on 
“The First Saturday.” Thus, with 
over 125 children making their First 
Holy Communion this year, our First 
Saturday Communicants will average 
over 550. 

The Five First Saturdays are made in 
the months of October, 
November, December and January. A 
second series of Five Saturdays are made 
in February, March, April, May and 
June. The First Saturday of 
school month during the course of the 
year is thus dedicated to Our Blessed 
Mother. 

The children assemble in the school 


September, 


every 


hall, form ranks, and march into the 
church headed by altar boys bearing the 
cross, the Banner of Our Lady of Fatima 
and candles. The Sisters march with 
their various grades, and the pastor 
vested marches in the rear—a_ proces- 
sion colorful and inspiring. The Ban- 
ner of Our Lady of Fatima is placed in a 
conspicuous place in the sanctuary. At 
the High Mass the pastor preaches a 
short sermon appropriate for the occa- 
sion extolling the different virtues of Our 
Blessed Mother. The children receive 
beautiful medals of Our Lady. 

The pastor and Sisters have used vari- 
ous means to spread this devotion (espe- 
public displays in the school 
made 


cially 
rooms). An announcement is 
each month on the Sunday preceding 
the First Saturday, in the Parish Bulle- 
tin, and from the pulpit also during 
the Novena scheduled every Friday 
night throughout the year. 
are heard during morning Masses on 


First Fridays, First Saturdays and on 


Confessions 


Sundays. 

The Sisters of Mercy who teach in St. 
Teresa’s School lend every encourage- 
ment to their pupils to turn out 100% 
for the reception of Holy Communion 
both on the First’ Friday and First 
Saturday of 
weekly Sunday Communion at the Chil- 


each month-— also for 
dren's Mass. 

This movement is being carried out 
successfully and without any great dif- 
ficulty, because it is purely voluntary; 
it seems to me to be a movement which, 
if tried, would be just as successful in 
any other parochial school as in ours. 
Once started it continues on its own 


momentum. I respectfully recommend 
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Making and selling Correct 
Clothes for the Clergy is one of 
the most important and highly 
specialized branches of tailoring. 
It is one in which Rogers Peet has 
become a recognized leader. 

Years of experience, intensive 
study of Clerical requirements, 
and a large and distinguished 
clientele combine to make our 
service extraordinarily under- 
standing and intelligent. 

Everything needed by the 
Clergy ... Clothes and all Acces- 
sories ... cf absolute correctness, 
in excellent taste, and sensibly 
priced. 

Our traditional 10% Clerical 
Discount applies on all pur- 
chases by the Clergy of cloth- ~ 
ing, furnishings, hats and shoes. 


Roger Y Pel) 
CCFempany SY 


Makers of, ‘fine AALEIV 


FIFTH AVENUE at 4ist ST. 
THIRTEENTH ST. at BWAY 
WARREN STREET at B’WAY 


And in Boston: 
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this suggestion for consideration of all 
pastors with parochial schools in the 
country. I feel Our Blessed Lady of 
Fatima is most pleased with the pastor 
and assistants of St. Teresa’s parish, 
and with our teaching staff of sixteen 
Sisters of Mercy of the Buffalo Diocese, 
with our school children and their par- 
ents who have made this movement pos- 
sible. 

To foster devotion to Our Lady of 
Fatima the parishioners of St. Teresa’s 
raised sufficient funds to erect in mem- 
ory of the pastors living and dead (one 
of whom is Bishop Gibbons of Albany) a 
beautiful and costly shrine to Our Lady, 
which is illuminated every night till 


dawn. Thousands and thousands have 
stopped to pray and admire it. I have 
written this story with the ardent hope 
of increasing love and devotion for Our 
Lady of Fatima. 

Lro J. Toomey, LL.D. 


P.S. The members of the Bishop’s 
Committee, one of the outstanding So- 
cieties of the Buffalo Diocese, also make 
the First Saturdays, with a Communion 
Breakfast following. It has likewise 
been noted that a great many parishion- 
ers have adopted this devotion to Our 
Blessed Mother. The parish averages 
about 1000 Holy Communions on the 
First Saturday of every month during 
the school year. 


Developing the Five- Year-Old 


(Continued from page 72) 


techniques of art, it is more important 
to have those who appreciate art, under- 
stand children, and are able to lead 
pupils into an attitude of uninhibited 
thought and activity and into a kinship 
with their own creative abilities.” 


SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD 


The manual cautions the teacher to 
have regard for the successive stages in 
the. development of the child: — the 
manipulative stage, when the child likes 
to handle materials but tires easily; 
the symbolic stage, when the child’s 
product, full of meaning to him, has 
little significance to others; and the 
realistic stage, when the child finally 
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expresses his experiences and interests 
realistically. The teacher seeks to make 
the child adept in the handling of a 
variety of materials—chalk, clay, clay- 
ola, crayons, and certain paints or paint 
products; she tries to develop a color 
sensitiveness in the child; she trains him 
in certain techniques—easel painting, 
finger painting, powder painting, spray 
work, handicraft, and woodcraft. The 
net result may be nothing more than an 
improved appreciation of art, but this is 
a mighty contribution to culture. 

An appendix presents some of the 
problems that face the kindergarten 
teacher. Only the chief of the problems 
are listed. A future article will deal 
with these and other problems that 
vex every teacher of children. 
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Marble Altars, Statu- 
ary, Stations of the 
Cross, Fonts, executed 
in our Studios in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, at 
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Questions Answ KRED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





A Pilgrim and the Little Office 


Question: I am planning a trip to 
Europe and will be grateful if you will 
let me have your opinion about the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. It 
will be a great help to me if I can use the 
privilege. My question is: can I say 
the Little Office from the time I leave 
this cradle of Christianity in Kentucky 
until I return thereto? 

Pircrim EXPECTANT. 


inswer: If your privilege of the 
Little Office is for travelling, or while 
travelling, then it must surely apply toa 
trip that is in a moral sense a continuous 
piece of travel, although you may make 
stops at certain places for several days. 
I would say that your trip is travelling 
in more than a moral sense continu- 
ously; it is travelling in the highest 
sense of that term, just the same as 
priests going to foreign missions or 
returning from foreign missions who 
have a Pontifical privilege to say the 
Little Office during such trips. These 
same trips are oftentimes interrupted 
for days and weeks, whereas the Roman 
trip is likely to be interrupted only for 
days at most. 


Can an Industrial Umpire’s 
Award Be Followed in 


Conscience? 


Question: A factory worker has come 
to me with the following difficulty. 


The company reduced the number of 


oilers in the plant from seven to six. 
The Union brought a grievance against 
the Company, and the decision of the 


o 
oO 


umpire was that the numbers of oilers 
should be restored to seven, that back 
pay should be awarded to the other 
six, and that this back pay should be 
equal to the pay of one oiler for the 
period of time from the date when the 


job was eliminated to the day when it 


was restored. This man has received a 
check for approximately $214. He is 
very conscientious and doubts whether 
he is really entitled to it. From what 
he says, it seems that perhaps he did not 
always take care of the oiling as he 
should have done during this period. 
If he is bound to restitution, could it 
be presumed that the owners or stock- 
holders of this large company would 
condone the matter and excuse the man 
from restitution if they knew about it? 
In other words, do we have presumed 
condonation? 

WorrRIED Prirst. 


Inswer: To me the whole matter 
looks like one of arbitration; and since 
the company accepted the arbitration, 
although the officials may have felt it 
unjust, still they come under the moral 
dictum that no injury is done to the 
willing. Undoubtedly, they may have 
felt that the award was unfair, and yet 
thought it imprudent to contest or 
refuse it. 

I don’t see how the man concerned has 
any obligation to restitution, for he is 
the only claimant to the money assigned. 
Then again arbitration is much like the 
administration of justice itself; it is an 
approximation of rights rather than a 
strict allowance of rights, with the 
difference that the decision at one time 
favors this group and at another time 
the other group. 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 


Queslion: Your answer to a query 
about an absent pastor on sick leave 
created a bit of doubt in my mind, so | 
am writing this letter for your opinion. 
Due to a breakdown I was away from my 
parish for over a year. but during that 
time | received the same salary and 
compensation I received while on the 
job. I never resigned and I took care of 
my own hospital expenses, etc. The 
parish paid the assistants and for extra 
help that was needed. 

You mention in the closing of your 
answer: “So the absent pastor has a 
litle under Canon 1429, §2, to the 
difference between an assistant’s annual 
allowance for support from parish 
returns and a pastor's so-called salary. 

1 read over this Canon and don't 
seem to see where it applies to my case 
or that from this Canon I would have 
any obligation of repaying what | 
received—even considering the amount 
that was paid out in extra help. I had 
worked in this parish for years, and | 
am sure that the trustees would not feel 
any obligation of repayment on my 
part. At least I presume that. | have 
been transferred to a new parish and 
am getting along nicely. | have been 
greatly improved. 

PuzzLepD Pasror. 

inswer: To begin with, the priest I 
answered was away ona leave of absence 
and was holding another position, a 
chaplaincy. Therefore, he was being 
remunerated for the chaplaincy, and 
had his Mass stipends for support to- 
gether with a third of the beneficial 
returns. The administrator of the par- 
ish would get the other two-thirds of 
the strictly beneficial returns together 
with the stole offerings. 

You, on the other hand, were inca- 
pacitated by sickness; therefore, you had 
no other means of support and had a 
hospital bill to pay. Now, if there 
had been an insurance arrangement in 
your diocese, the chances are that after 
three months or six months you would 


be receiving remuneration from the 
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LAWSON ASSOCIATES 
SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES are invited repeatedly to come back into many Catholic 
dioceses throughout the United States to conduct successful fund raising campaigns. 


We're requested to return because we produce outstanding results. 


In short, LAWSON ASSOCIATES know how to direct successful fund raising 


campaigns for the building or expansion of Catholic schools, hospitals or churches. 


Taking only the past four years, the following is a list of dioceses in which we 


have directed two or more campaigns: 


Diocese of Scranton Diocese of Great Falls 


1946—Divine Providence Hospital, 1948—Central Catholic High School, 
Great’ Falls, Mont., goal, 


Williamsport,  Pa., — goal, 
$400,000 ;subscribed $442,000. 


$700,000;subscribed $75 1,000. 
1919—lU nited Catholic Appeal, 
1950—Divine Providence Hospital, Billings, Mont., predicted at- 
tainment, $250,000; — sub- 


Williamsport, Pa., goal 
scribed, $260,000. 


$600,000:subscribed,$645,000. 


Diocese of Helena 


1949—Cathedral High School, 


Diocese of Pueblo , 
Helena, Mont., predicted at- 


1947-—Central Catholic High School, tainment, $250,000: — sub- 
Pueblo, Colo., goal, $400,000; scribed, $175,000. 
subscribed, $479,000. 1950—Central Catholic High School, 
Anaconda, Mont., goal 
1950—Central Catholic High School, $300,000;subscribed,$382,526. 
ne . a sec 2m. P : : 
Pueblo, Colo., a second cam 1950—St. Ann’s Church, Butte. 
paign now in progress for Mont., now in _ progress, 
$400,000. $100,000 to be raised. 
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RECALLED FOR 


IN MANY DIOCESES 


Diocese of Bismarck 
1949—St. Mary’s High School, Bis- 
marck, N. D., goal, $300,000; 
subscribed, $320,000. 
1950—St. Joseph’s Parish School, 
Mandan, N. D., now in 


progress, $250,000 to be raised. 


Archdiocese of Portland in Oregon 
1950—St. John the Baptist Parish 
School, Milwaukie, Ore., pre- 
dicted attainment, $75,000; 
subscribed, $98,000. 
1950—St. Mary’s School of Sacred 
Heart Parish, Medford, Ore., 
predicted attainment, $135,- 


000; subscribed, $143,629. 


Let the proven successful campaign 


you to solve your fund raising problem. 


made without obligation to you. 


Diocese of Fargo 
1949—Shanley Catholic High School, 
Fargo, N. D., goal, $400,000; 
subscribed, $412,000. 
1950—St. Michael’s Hospital, Grand 
Forks, N. D., now in progress, 
$500,000 to be raised. 


Diocese of Albany 

1946—St. Patrick’s Church Rehabil- 
itation Fund, Catskill, N. Y.. 
predicted attainment, $60,000; 
subscribed, $68,000. 

1950—Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Expansion Fund, Al- 
bany, N. Y., now in progress, 
$200,000 to be raised. 


direction of LAWSON ASSOCIATES help 


Preliminary consultations and surveys are 


For further information about our fund raising methods write 
today to Department H-10 for the illustrated brochure “Fund 


Raising for the Church.” 


B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC.,, 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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insurance you were under, and before 
that you would be getting the returns 
from the parish. Your treatment was 
entirely equitable; and the diocese took 
into account your condition after sick- 
ness by transferring you to another 
parish where you are getting along 
very satisfactorily. 


An Uncertain Priest 


Questions: must get a solution of 
the following questions, and I hope I 
am not imposing too much on your time. 

(1) What is the requisite intention of 
the minister of a Sacrament? Also the 
import of the use of an heretical ritual? 

(2) Peter, James and John want to 


join the Church. Peter belongs to the 


Masons; James joined the Knights of 
Pythias in 1892; John joined the Odd 
Fellows in 1896. Querilur: (a) What 
special procedure is indicated in the 
cases of Peter, James and John?) (b) 
May they retain passive membership in 
their respective lodges? 

(3) To maintain their exceptionally 
high wage scale, a trade union resorts to 
the exclusion of apprentices. What is 
to be said of the morality of such 
practices? What recourse has the pub- 
lic in such a situation? 

(4) What formula is to be used in 
blessing holy water outside of Holy 
Saturday and Pentecost Saturday? 

A SEEKER OF Exact KNOWLEDGE. 


Inswers: (1) First as to the intention 
of a minister of a Sacrament. The 
minister must intend either explicitly or 
implicitly to do what Christ instituted ; 
and he need not know anything about 
the nature of the Sacrament itself, as a 
pagan boy baptizing a Christian catechu- 
men snake-bitten and within a= few 
minutes of death. He intends to do 
what he is asked to do; so, he baptizes 
validly if he uses the right matter and 
form, as does the Jewish doctor who 
baptizes a dying child of a Christian 
mother at her request. Back in- the 
time of the Crusades, a Mohammedan 


was asked by a companion who was 
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dying, and who wanted to die a Chris- 
tian, to baptize him. This the Moham- 
medan did, and when he was afterwards 
asked what he thought he did, he 
answered that he thought he had just 
wet him; nevertheless, he seems to have 
had a true intention, this intention not 
requiring one to intend the effect of the 
Sacrament but merely its right admin- 
istration. 


(2) Regarding the second question, 
the bishops as a rule have faculties to 
permit: members of secret societies to 
retain a passive membership in for- 
bidden societies, if these converts would 
lose their important insurance other- 
wise. But this is something the local 
Ordinary alone is competent to pass 
upon. 


(3) Under the third question, a trade 
union might exclude apprentices for a 
limited number of years if the union 
could not absorb the number already 
admitted. But if this is done to bring 
about a strict monopoly, then the prac- 
tice is unlawful; yet, individuals seem 
powerless unless the State intervenes, 
and the State is not going to intervene 
until sound principles of economics are 
popularized by the knowing few. Even- 
tually it would seem that the whole 
laboring and hiring situation will have 
to come under the application of law as 
do other contracts. Labor just now is 
in much the same position as big busi- 
ness was for years; in the not distant 
future we may witness maximum as well 
as minimum wages established by the 
State, as well as maximum and minimum 


prices. 


(1) Under the fourth question the 
formula for blessing holy water outside 
of Holy Saturday and Pentecost Satur- 
day is found in any set of excerpts from 
the rubrics. Ordinarily holy water 
should be blessed every Sunday before 
the sung Mass. 
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Forty Hours’ Devotion in 
Passiontide 


Question: In this parish the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion usually comes during 
Passiontide. The Sister — sacristan 
changes the purple veiling to white on 
the crucifix, and also the purple veils on 
the two adoring angels near the altar. 
My neighbor says this is wrong, and I 
cannot find any authority for my opin- 
ion. As the purple veil is changed for 
Holy Thursday, I feel it should be 
changed for the Forty Hours. The 
church has only one altar. Who is 
correct? 

A Maine [NoutreR SACREDOTAL. 


Answer: The rubrics for Holy Thurs- 
day must not be confused with the 
rubrics for the Forty Hours during 
Passiontide. The veil of the crucifix 
remains purple in Passiontide in spite 
of the Forty Hours; so also the veils on 
the two adoring angels to the side. 
However, a white antependium is to be 
used when the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed during Forty Hours’ Devotion. 


Eucharistic Procession 
Outside of Corpus Christi 


Questions: May I submit for your 
consideration the following questions 
concerning a public Eucharistic Proces- 
sion, not the ordinary Corpus Christi 
Procession? 

(1) Must the participants in the pro- 
cession sing the hymns prescribed in 
the Roman Ritual (Tit. IX, Cap. 5, 
No. 4)? 

(2) May other Eucharistic hymns in 
Latin be chanted during the procession? 

(3) Is it lawful to sing hymns in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
vernacular during the procession? S.R.- 
C., n. 3975, ad 5, does not seem to 
allow it. 

(4) Is it lawful to sing hymns in the 
vernacular in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary during an Eucharistic 
Procession? 

(5) Is it permissible or even becoming 
for the celebrant while carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament to sing aloud? Most 
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authors say that he should recite hymns 
or psalms alternating with his ministers. 
PENNSYLVANIA HospiraL CHAPLAIN. 


Answers: (1-2) There are five hymns 
given in the Ritual, to which may be 
added the “Te Deum Laudamus,” the 
‘“Benedictus” and the “Magnificat.” 

(3-4) “‘Alternatim cum hymnis litur- 
gicis aliquid canere lingua vernacula 
in solemni Processione Sacramenti non 
licet”” (D. 3975, ad 5,) 

(5) “Per viam processionis (Celebrans) 
semper aliquos psalmos vel hymnos 
submissa voce recitabit, respondentibus 
Diaconis assistentibus” (Wapelhorst, 
n. 422, 7). 


--- 


Would This Pastor Incur 
Excommunication? 


Question: Many parishes in_ this 
section run merchandise clubs.  Al- 
though nominally run by some society 
in the parish, it is the priest who places 


the orders and banks the money. The 
Club consists in taking orders for 


merchandise for some wholesale com- 
pany, the difference between the whole- 
sale and retail price going to the Club 
and eventually to the parish. In view 
of the recent excommunication pro- 
nounced by His Holiness, may a pastor 


continue these Clubs to run in his 
parish? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer: The penalty referred to is 


found on page 330 of the Acta A postolicz 
Sedis for April 14—-May 1, 1950. It was 
well over a month in reaching the United 
States. This decree does not introduce 
anything entirely new in regard to sub- 
ject matter, but it does extend Canon 
142 prohibiting clericsand Religious from 
carrying on business in the strict sense 
of the term (buying and selling for 
profit) to include banking and to em- 
brace members of recent lay institutes 
of seculars, and this whether the business 
is carried on in person or through agents. 
The big change is that the penalty is no 
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longer left to the discretion of the local 
bishop; it is incurred tpso facto, and is 
an excommunication reserved in a spe- 
cial manner to the Apostolic See; and 
where there is contumacy, the penalty 
of degradation can be imposed. 

It looks very much as if the priest in 
this instance is engaging in business or 
merchandising in the strict sense of the 
term. He seems to be virtually buying 
wholesale and selling retail, since the dif- 
ference between the wholesale price and 
the retail price goes to the parish; and this 
he is doing by merely buying at a lower 
price and selling at a higher price. If 
parishioners were to organize a purely 
coéperative buying club, and then take 
the occasion of giving to the church or 
some charity the difference between 
what they paid for the goods wholesale 
and what they would have to pay at 
retail, then there would be no question 
of a priest being in business, even if he 
forwarded the money of the distinct 
purchasers; however, it would be within 
the power of the bishop to forbid him to 
undertake this phase of the charitable 
venture, since lay persons are quite 
qualified for the same, and to make 
things right not only before God, but also 
before men, they could give sufficient 
bond to guard the purchasers against 
accidental loss. 

The prohibition seems to be levied 
against sacerdotal and Religious groups 
who are buying things at wholesale and 
selling them to the general public at 
retail, or slightly below the retail price, 
and doing this as a means of support. 
This is merchandising; whereas if a 
priest as a beneficiary had tillable land 
and he processed the raw products of this 
land for increasing his own beneficial 
returns and the surplus returns for the 
benefice, he would be within the law. 
So would a Religious community that 


uses some of its lands for the growing of 


grapes and turning these same grapes 
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into wine; and thereupon market the 
wine itself. But the Church doesn't 
want clerics and Religious, now inelud- 
ing lay Religious, running stores even 
through agents whereby they come in 
competition with the honest) business 
endeavors of the faithful: it wants no 
butcher shop clerically run, no grocery 
stores or even bookshops and candle 
stores. Huckstering ill becomes clerics, 


as does riding to the hounds. 


Baptized Non-Catholics in 
Mystical Body of Christ? 


Question: The Encyclical “Mystici 
Corporis” states authoritatively: (1) 
by the Mystical Body of Christ we must 
understand the Catholic Church (17, 42, 
etc.); (2) Catholics alone, including 
sinners, are the members of the Mystical 
Body (29, 30); (3) non-Catholics are not 
members of the Mystical Body (30); 
(4) the Spirit of Christ or the Holy 
Spirit as the invisible principle joins the 
parts of the Body one with one another 
and with their Head and is the soul of the 
Church (69). 

The Baltimore Catechism states that 
those outside the Catholic Church by no 
fault of their own, ‘can be members of the 
soul of the Church and can be saved... .”” 
On the next page, No. 6 is to be matched 
with No. 4 and reads: “By the soul of 
the Church we mean the inner life of the 
Church to which every one in the state 
of grace belongs.” 

These statements endorse the distine- 
tion between the “body” of the Church 
(i.e., all Catholics) and the “‘soul” of the 
Church (7.e., all men in the state of grace, 
regardless of creed). 

Now, the Encyclical makes no men- 
tion of this distinction, though appro- 
priate opportunities were not wanting, 
nor does it seem to offer any basis for the 
same; in fact, it is quite difficult to 
harmonize the catechism with the En- 
cyclical. By “Church” we are to under- 
stand the Catholic Church and no other, 
and this Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ; of this Church Christ is the 
Head and the Holy Spirit is the soul. 
Since non-Catholics are definitely ex- 
cluded from membership in the Mystical 
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Body of the Church, in what sense can 
they be members of “the soul of the 
Church,” as the catechism states? 
\ CAPUCHIN FATHER. 
inswer: ‘The question is a good one, 
because if mentions a very common 
confusion; and that confusion is taking 
oue of the communions of the Church (as 
faith, obedience, worship) and con- 
founding that one communion or more 
communions with the Church itself. 
The words of Canon 87 of the Code give 
more clarification on this point than 
does many a tract on theology concern- 
ing membership proper in the Church. 
The Canon reads: Baplismale homo 
constituitur in Eeclesia Christi persona 
cum omnibus christianorum iuribus el 
offictis, nisi, ad tura quod attinet, obstel 
ober, ecclesiaslicze communionis — vin- 
culum impediens, vel lala ab Keclesia 
censura. 

Here we have the Church declaring 
that a human being gains personality in 
the Church of Christ through baptism 
with all the rights and duties of a Chris- 
tian, unless as torights there is an obstacle 
interfering with the bond of ecclesiastical 
communion or a censure launched by the 
Church. The only meaning that the 
soul of the Church can have is that an 
unbaptized person (a catechumen, for 
instance, or an unbaptized person in good 
faith) elicits a true act of perfect con- 
trition or perfect love. He is then in 
God’s friendship, in the way of salvation 
here and now, although in no strict sense 
incorporated into the Church of Christ. 
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Catholic Social Teaching 


There’is a tragic discrepancy between 
the worth of Catholic social teaching and 
the limited influence it has wielded in 
shaping the solutions of the problems 
that plague modern society, especially 
here in the United States. The tragedy 
looms even larger in the light of the 
role of world leadership that has been 
thrust on our country, for our failure to 
utilize opportunities presented cannot 
be compensated for elsewhere. Why 
have we been missing out so consist- 
Certainly the doctrine 
and unmistakable. One 


ently? 
is clear-cut 
rause at least seems to stem from a 
strange reluctance to unwrap our bright 
shining principles and to let them get 
mussed up in the often rowdy atmos- 
phere of the American social scene. 

Father John F. Cronin is one person 
who has not shared that reluctance. 
Armed with a professional training in the 
economic sciences as well as in theology 
and philosophy, he has not hesitated to 
engage actively in the field of labor and 
industrial relations. His post as Assist- 
ant Director of the Social Action De- 
partment, N.C.W.C., has placed him in 
the center of the planning and execution 
of Catholic social policy, as well as in 
close contact with the unfolding of the 
stirring social history of our nation for 
the past several years. His two most 
recent books are the fruit of that training 
and experience. They are complemen- 
tary works, representing the twin facets 
of theory and practice. 

“Catholic Social Action”! actually 


1 By John F. Cronin, SS., Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. xxi—247). 
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itself 


appeared for the first time two years 
ago. It is intended as a guide and 
manual for social practice and proceeds 
by analyzing problems and _ proposing 
techniques for their solution. In it he 
considers the task of education for 
social action, discusses methods of 
training for lay leadership, and provides 
valuable suggestions for the development 
of a diocesan social program. His wide 
experience in labor relations is then 
brought to bear on social action in the 
industrial field in a section which will 
have special utility for priests teaching 
in labor schools or engaged in some form 
of industrial conciliation. There is an 
enlightening chapter on promoting union 
democracy, which treats of communism 
and racketeering in unions and how they 
are to be dealt with; and another chap- 
ter on economic assistance to workers 
explains some recent legislation, in 
particular, the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In a final section on social action and 
community groups, the author has a 
concise but pointed treatment of the 
question of intolerance, analyzes rural 
social practice, describes various Catholic 
social action organizations and_ their 
work, and evaluates the various sources 
of information on which the social action 
leader must rely. 

“Catholic Social Principles’? is a 
considerably more ambitious work. It 
is a comprehensive presentation of the 
social teaching of the Church, or, per- 
haps better, its socio-economic teaching, 


since its author chooses to regard 





2 By John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. xxviii- 
803). 
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Catholic social doctrine as “basically a 
mixture of ethies, moral theology, and 
prudent judgment as applied to the field 
of social economics.” 


Father Cronin employs a method of 


presentation which adds immeasurably 
to the utility of his book. He introduces 
each chapter with generous textual ex- 
cerpts from the writings of the recent 
Sovereign Pontiffs and from other 
sources, which are gathered together 
under the principal topics to be treated 
in the body of the chapter. Since many 
of these are not elsewhere accessible in 
English, their very inclusion is a great 
service. He then gives an explanation 
of these sources in the light of general 
ethical and moral principles, filling in 
the gaps where certain social questions 
have not been pronounced upon and 
presenting differing points of view where 
experts disagree. Another valuable fea- 
ture of this, as of the preceding volume, 
is the addition of an appendix containing 


comprehensive reading lists with a brief 


description and comment accompanying 
each item. 

For the average American reader, the 
second book has the unique advantage 
of applying Catholic social principles 
to present economic conditions in the 
United States. Those principles seem 
more vital to him when expressed in his 
own idiom and presented as effective 
solutions to problems that worry him as 
he pores over his evening newspaper. 
Even for someone who has carefully 
studied Quadragesimo Anno, the ideal 
Christian social order envisioned there 
seems much more real and down-to- 
arth when it is discussed, for example, 
in terms of price control in the automo- 
bile industry (p. 243). 

In these two volumes, Father Cronin 
expresses the perennial wisdom of the 
Church’s social teachings in a strictly 
contemporary form. For that reason, 
they are, to borrow a military term, 
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“weapons in being,” ready for effective 


immediate use in the urgent task of 


educating our clergy and laity in Catho- 
lie social principles and of training them 
for the exercise of leadership in reducing 
those principles to fruitful operation in a 
working Christian social order. 


Francis Vi. Tyrrecy, Pa.D. 


Recent Spiritual and 
Biographical Works 


The author of “Secrets of the Interior 


Life,” the illustrious Archbishop of 


Mexico, describes as lucidly as possible 
the deep humility, very great self- 


abnegation, and the true poverty of 


spirit necessary for perfection of the 
interior life.| He gives in detail the 
“secrets” of union with God—all in 
obscure faith. Special comfort and 
consideration are given to earnest souls 
who experience spiritual dryness. His 
style is vivid, at times almost lyrical, 
and the are of his thoughts soars very 
high. Since spiritual reading can be an 
integral part of a continual colloquy with 
God, this book is recommended not only 
for the age-old principles it contains, but 
because of the stimulating and refreshing 
manner in which they are presented. 
It will delight new readers and gain 
many more for His Excellency in the 
Knglish-speaking world. 

Many volumes have been written 
about the Blessed Mother and St. 
Joseph, but Fr. O’Shea’s biography is 
somewhat different in that it is more 
historical than devotional.2 The ca- 
nonical Gospels are the basis of the book, 
but wide research has made it possible to 
supplement this with social, religious, 


1 Secrets of the Interior Life. By Luis M. 
Martinez, D.D. Translated by H. J. Beutler, 
C.M. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo.; 
207 pages). 

2 Mary and Joseph. By Denis O'Shea, C.C. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 404 
pages). 
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economic and political conditions of the 
Holy Land during the lifetime of Mary 
and Joseph. The result is a narrative 
so well told that it carries you into other 
lands and other times, giving a pleasant 
expanse of what, for the most part, is 
unfamiliar geography to the general 
reader: a complete picture of biblical 
days, with a wealth of quotations from the 
poets. The volume is complete with 
references and selected bibliography. 


It takes a profound understanding of 


revealed theology and tradition fuily to 
comprehend the prerogatives of Our 
Lady. The measure of God’s gifts to 
Mary is more abundant than is com- 
monly understood. For this reason, a 
slow, careful study of Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s treatise, which is based on 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the Immaculate 
Conception, will reward the reader 
with a fuller understanding of the hidden 
treasures and greatness of God’s master- 


piece in the order of nature and grace 
His Mother.* Because of the participa- 
tion of St. Joseph in the eminent dignity 
of Our Lady and the close conjugal bond 
which united them, the author devotes 
the last chapter in this volume to “The 
Predestination of St. Joseph and His 
Kminent Sanctity.””. Recommended for 
the serious study of Mariology. 

The life of St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat is the story of a humble French- 
woman whose one desire was to make 
known and loved the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. To this end she founded the 
Order of the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
and to-day her daughters are found in 
all parts of the world. M. K. Richard- 
son has written a simple, narrative- 
style biography of this Saint which will 
have a special appeal to youth, and for 

* The Mother of the Saviour. By the Rey. 


Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (B. Herder 
Book Co.; 338 pages). 
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Summa theologica and the numerous other writings of Aquinas, but also with 
the galaxy of commentators qualifies Father Garrigou-Lagrange to present 
in a single volume a comprehensive summary of Thomistic teaching. 

Reality is thus a 400-page summary of Thomistic doctrine arrayed in co- 
herent sequence and orderly arrangement. Since the Holy See has repeat- 
edly declared the value of Thomistic philosophy and theology, Catholic stu- 
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si By Reverend James J. McNally 


MAKE WAY In smooth-flowing language the author 
\ ' sets Mary into the framework of each 
For LAR) Sunday Gospel using unusual texts. The 





preacher user may expect such audience 
response as was shown by Catholic college 


graduates who read advance proofs: ‘‘It 

» made me feel proud of Mary...’’ “‘... like 

PA an imported expensive perfume that 

Vag lingers long.’’ Orathird: ‘It makes me 
i want to be up and doing...’’ 


Will offer fresh material to speakers at 
ud novenas to Our lady, or at talks to Holy 
Ray, fairs pM Name or Altar Societies, and other groups. 


Price, $2.75 


THE TWELVE FRUITS 
Meditations on the Holy Ghost 
By C. J. Woollen 


Here is a book written with an explicit and eminently prac- 
tical object. It aims to dispel the misunderstanding which has 
relegated the Fruits to the realm of abstraction, and insists 
that the Fruits should be manifested in the daily life of the 
normal Catholic. Unfortunately most people never even advert 
to the fact that in these wonderful Fruits they have an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of spiritual energy to draw upon in every 
emergency. In this work we see, as it were, the Fruits in action. 


Price, $2.50 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


A Study of Wide Range—Every Subject Completely Analyzed 
e THE SITE AND THE BUILDING— e GENERAL PURPOSE ROOMS— 
e@ THE SKELETON OF THE SCHOOL— @ SCIENCE ROOMS— 
e INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 


e LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
e@ SERVICE FACILITIES— PERTINENT TO A BUILDING PROJECT— 


@ DO’S AND DON'T'S FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTING 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS. 


@ ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS— 


Illustrated, Price, $4.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





L niversity should be made to study these 
letters rightat the beginning of his course, 
and he should reread them at least once a 
year. Few books contain a better state- 
ment of the line adopted by the Commu- 
nist Intellectuals, and none is so success- 
ful in exposing their fallacies. 
lishers are Burns, Oates. 


The pub- 
One of the most interesting as well as 
one of the strangest founders of Keli- 
gious Congregations was Cornelia Con- 
nelly, whose life by one of her daughters 
has just been reissued after a complete 
revision and some rewriting. She was 
the mother of three children, 
attractive and talented. 
converted to the true Faith, she wished 
to give up all to follow Christ. 


wealthy, 
liaving been 


Her hus- 
band likewise desired to become a priest. 
In England Mother Connelly estab- 
lished the Society of the Holy Child Je- 
sus, but the scandal of her husband's 
apostasy was a terrible cross for her. 


She died with her name unvindicated 
and her work unfinished. Cardinal 
Griffin contributes a Foreword to this 
new edition of a biography that reads 
more like a thrilling novel (Longmans). 

Those who knew the late Father 
Steuart, S.J., will be anxious to obtain 
the biography just completed by Kath- 
erine Kendall, but even those who have 
never met him or listened to his helpful 
spiritual conferences will find much to 
edify them in Miss Kendall’s work. 
Father Devas writes a Foreword, and 
Burns, Oates are the publishers. 

Another religious biography has come 
from the house of Gill, Dublin—a Life of 
Mother Maria de la Virgen Dolorosa, a 
member of the Society of Mary Repara- 
trix, who lived between 1879 and 1942. 
The authoress is anonymous, but Fr. M. 
Kean, S.J., contributes a Preface. The 
title of the book is “In the Furrow of 
the Cross.” Francis J. Ripiey. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Inc. 


U.S.A. LITURGICAL EDITIONS 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 


4 Volumes—12 mo., 4%” x 7” 


A complete translation of the Breviarium Romanum. For the first time the Breviary is of- 


fered in English with the New Psalms and in convenient form for easy recitation. 


Its ar- 


rangement is the same as our Latin Breviary with a minimum of references and all the latest 


Offices in their proper place. 
Imitation Leather, red edges, per set. 


Sheepskin Leather, gold edges, per set TIERRA LEE 
PRIEST’S RITUAL. 


$34 .00 
44.00 


Vest-Pocket Size 3%” x 4%”, 360 pages printed in red and black. 
Contains all the rites for the administration of the Sacraments including Confirmation by a 


priest. 


Rubrics in concise English, Latin accented, singular and plural forms in separate 


columns, special Blessings including that of the Relic of the True Cross. 


Black Leather tekbevbeasases ae 


With Thumb Index... 


$3.25 


SICK CALL RITUAL 
Vest-Pocket Size, 3” x 4%2”, 192 pages, printed in red and black. 


Contains all the rites necessary, and in convenient form, for the ministration of the sick; also 
for the administration of Confirmation by a priest, and many Blessings. 


Imitation Leather, ae acpi. ee ee ne a 
Leather, gold edges. . 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


6-8 Barclay Street 
BOSTON 11 


* CHICAGO 6 ® CINCINNATI 1 


$1.75 
2.75 


I NC. 
New Tek 8, N. Y. 
e SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Authentic Mosaic Stations 
of the Cross after the 
manner of the ancient 
Venetian, and stained 


glass windows in accord- 


ance with the best methods 





of the craft, since 1896. 


THE D'ASCENZO STUDIOS 


1604 Summer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 











PICTURE POST CARDS 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos. 

Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School and 
Institutional activities with beautiful ARTVUE Picture 
Post Cards and Souvenir Folders 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER PR 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 

225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Keeps Burning; 


No Re-lighting 
wit ¢ Baumer Wik LITE 





PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


e Lights instantly 
from match 

e Glow spreadsrapidly 

e Develops intense heat 

e Burns more than I hr. 

Ask your religious goods 

dealer. or write 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
EST. 1855 SYRACUSE. NY 

New York Chicago Boston 

Montreal 

















BRANCHES: 
Los Angeles 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park Place 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


UMmMeyr 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


— 


integrity of the maker... 
the practical measure of candle quality! 
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Canon Law erplicilly defines the 
acceptable minimum in liturgical 
candles . . . implicitly recom- 
mends the finest purity and in- 
gredients throughout. 


For the busy pastor, the practi- ‘ 





cal standard of measurement is 





the known integrity of the maker 
. the proved quality of his 
products. 





WILL & BAUMER 
Candle Company Inc. 
Syracuse Boston New York 


Chica: Los Angeles 
_ Montreal _— 


cen to the Vatican by Appointment 


PURITY PROVED BY LABORATORY ITEST 























